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Freer Trade and Social Welfare 


Some Marginal Comments on the “ Ohlin Report” 
by 


Michael A. HEILPERIN 


Professor of International Economics, 
Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva 


In a report recently submitted to the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office a group of economists expressed their views on 
the social aspects of problems of European economic co-operation.* 
It will be recalled that a summary of this report was published in the 
August number of the International Labour Review last year.2 In 
the article that follows, Mr. Heilperin comments on some of the main 
conclusions of the experts from the point of view of an advocate of free 
trade. 


INTRODUCTION 


CLIO, the impetuous and unpredictable Muse of History, is 

in the course of producing, before our eyes, a miracle of 
great consequence for the future of the world. Buried for many 
decades in intellectual and political moth-balls, the Free Trade 
versus Protection controversy has, incredibly, become once again a 
front-page item on both sides of the English Channel and may well 
remain in that position for many years to come. It may well be 
that the world-engulfing tide of economic nationalism, that evil 
tide which contributed to the failure of the late peace of 1919-39 
and is a threat to the present one, will be broken on the shores of 
the North Sea. “The most incredible thing about miracles ” 
wrote G. K. Chesterton “is that they happen.” We are quite 
possibly living in the midst of a miracle in the making. Be that 


1 At the 133rd Session of the Governing Body, at which the report was 
discussed, it was understood that the Director-General of the I.L.O. would 
take account of the diverse views expressed in the course of the discussion 
when submitting to the Governing Body his proposals on the measures to 
be taken in this field. See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XVII, 
No, 2, 15 Jan. 1957, pp. 57-58. 


2“ Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation ”, Vol. LX XIV, 
No, 2, Aug. 1956, pp. 99-123. 
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as it may, we have before us a report that would not have seen 
the light of day even a few years ago ; a report of liberal inspiration, 
in the great tradition of economic thinking on world trade matters 
from David Hume onwards, and which will exercise, beyond any 
doubt, much influence in the Western world. 

This report, entitled Social Aspects of European Economic 
Co-operation!, was prepared by a group of six independent experts? 
appointed by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. in 1955 as a result 
of the discussion that had taken place earlier that year at the 
first European Regional Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation (24 January to 5 February 1955). Professor Ohlin, of 
Stockholm was elected Chairman and the report will be referred 
to throughout as the “Ohlin Report”. Although the venture 
that was most in mind in the discussions at the Regional Con- 
ference, and therefore in the decision to appoint the group of 
experts, was the projected customs union (i.e. the so-called Common 
Market) among the six members of the Coal and Steel Community 
(France, Germany, Italy and the Benelux countries), the scope 
of the European free-trade movement has been widened even since 
the completion of this significant document. In July 1956 the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.C.) 
undertook the study of possibilities of establishing among some of 
its members—or all of them—a Free Trade Area (i.e. free trade 
within the area but, contrary to a customs union, without a com- 
mon tariff around it). The “Common Market ” would be a member 
of the Free Trade Area as a unit, and its other members, in addi- 
tion to the United Kingdom (which spearheaded the project) might 
include the three Scandinavian countries, possibly Austria and 
Switzerland, and perhaps others as well. 

As these pages are being written, the six “ Messina countries ” ® 
have nearly completed the drafting of the treaties concerning the 
twin projects of the Common Market and the European Atomic 
Energy Commission (Euratom); the treaties may have been 
signed by the time this article comes off the press. An O.E.E.C. 
committee of high-level government experts is simultaneously 
concluding its work on a report concerning the technical feasibility 
of the proposed Free Trade Area. Should this report, as is very 
likely, be encouraging in its conclusions, a further big step will 
have been taken on the road to European free trade. Now the 


1 Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 46 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1956). 

2 Mr. Maurice By&, Mr. T. U. MatrHew, Mr. Helmut MEINHOLD, Mr. 
Bertil Ontin, Mr. Pasquale SaRAcENo, and Mr. Petrus J. VERDOORN. 

3 It was at the Messina Conference held in the spring of 1955 that the 
six members of the Coal and Steel Community formally decided to start 
ae “ velance européenne” along the lines of the Common Market and the 
turatom. 
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views expressed by the experts appointed by the I.L.O. apply 
to the wider project just as much as to the narrower one. Indeed, 
should the challenge of European free trade cause the United 
States to liberalise its own commercial policy more vigorously 
than heretofore’ there is much in the Ohlin Report to interest 
American policy makers. The authors of the report were conscious, 
of course, of the broad validity of their findings as evidenced by 
their references to American experience and opinion. Although it 
is regional in its origins, the Ohlin Report is quite universal in 
its implications. 

One word of comment on the report as such. Every report 
prepared by a committee is of necessity the child of compromise ; 
but the present document does not suffer too greatly from what 
can often lead to crippling consequences. There is one non- 
conformist, if not outright dissenting, memorandum attached to 
the main document ; it is written by Professor Byé of France and 
will be referred to later. Another such memorandum might have 
resulted if the majority of the Committee had taken a stricter view 
of some of the exceptions claimed from the rule of free trade—and 
the report would have gained thereby. Still, taken as a whole, 
the pitfalls of excessive compromise were avoided and the authors 
have every reason to regard their final product as a forthright and 
forceful contribution to clear and constructive thinking and 
policy-making in the difficult and controversial field of interna- 
tional economic relations. 

In order to see the Ohlin Report in a wider perspective, it seems 
appropriate to remind the reader of another important statement : 
the O.E.E.C. report on The Internal Financial Situation in Member 
and Associated Countries (Paris, 1952). That earlier report was 
prepared by a group of seven independent experts who met in 
Paris under the Chairmanship of Professor Lionel C. Robbins 
of the London School of Economics. It marked an important date 
in the history of contemporary thinking on monetary policy 
inasmuch as it revived and re-enthroned the once-prevalent and 
later discarded idea that a country’s external solvency depended 
upon its domestic policies aimed at maintaining internal financial 
stability. The following passage of the “ Robbins Report” is 
relevant also in the present context : 


.. . We welcome the resumption of the monetary instrument as part of 
the apparatus of policy. We think it is no accident that, in all relatively 
free economies, the absence of monetary control in the post-war world has 
tended to be accompanied by inflation and external disequilibrium, and that, 


1 Much to the delight of the present writer who is both an American and 
a free trader ! 
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where monetary policy has been used with sufficient vigour and where 
perverse fiscal influences have not operated against it, it has never failed 
to fulfil its purpose.... (Paragraph 82.) 

... The maintenance of progress in production depends essentially upon 
policies which maintain internal and external financial equilibrium. (Para- 
graph 84.) 

Taking a long view, we believe that attention to this objective is prob- 
ably best guaranteed by the convertibility of local currencies at least in 
the sense of the statutes of the International Monetary Fund [i.e. exclusive 
of capital transfers].... The systems of regional convertibility which have 
been prevalent in recent years have rendered valuable service in preventing 
total blockage of many channels of trade. But in the nature of things they 
are inherently unstable. Even with the most scrupulous adherence to the 
rules by all concerned, there is no guarantee of equilibrium in partial clearing. 
(Paragraph 85.) 


... We are aware that many conditions have to be fulfilled before general 
convertibility can be achieved. But we welcome the reaffirmations of this 
goal which have recently been made by various authorities ...; and we 
believe that, if it is treated not as something to be postponed to the Greek 
Kalends but rather as the constant preoccupation of practical policy, the 
objectives of financial policy both internal and external will be greatly 
clarified. (Paragraph 86.) 


The Robbins Report was heralded by many as a document 
which consolidated the “rediscovery of money” in Western 
Europe. The years that passed since its publication—and not all 
was smooth sailing during that span of time—turned that redis- 
covery into a well-established, solid fact. Although convertibility 
has not yet been achieved, by reason of obstacles listed by the 
Robbins group and of which a word is said below, trade liberalisa- 
tion has made a good deal of progress in Western Europe. Indeed 
so much so that the request was made at last for the inquiry that 
resulted in the Ohlin Report. If the earlier report was a restate- 
ment in modern terms of the time-honoured doctrines concerning 
the need for internal “ discipline ” if external (and international) 
financial and monetary equilibrium is to be preserved, the more 
recent document restates, again in terms of modern conditions, 
many of the basic tenets of the doctrine that links the expansion of 
social welfare with the expansion of unimpeded, economically 
sound commerce. The Robbins committee turned its back, in 
effect, upon the monetary nationalism of the thirties and forties ; 
and the Ohlin group has given much intellectual momentum to 
the struggle for freer international trade by upholding some old 
truths and by dismissing some old fallacies which, in modern dress, 
have had of late a resurgence of public favour. 

Two of the obstacles to convertibility, listed by the Robbins 
Report call for special attention in the present context. The first 
of these involves— 
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...vates of exchange which have been rendered inappropriate by inflation 
or other adverse movements. We touch here on a matter of extreme delicacy .... 
But we think that it is clear from the genera! statistical information that in 
certain countries price structures are now so inappropriate to present rates 
of exchange that it would be unwise to expect the situation to be righted 
by internal financial policy alone.... (Paragraph 90.) } 


The second difficulty consists in— 


.. . the existence over a wide field of obstacles to tyrade which tend to increase 
the difficulty of establishing international equilibrium. We ... make no objec- 
tion to quantitative restrictions as emergency measures to meet balance 
of payments difficulties. But we would emphasise that, in a world in which 
such practices become general, there would be little place for that general 
expansion and the raising of standards of living which is our common goal ; 
and we deplore the extent to which, in present emergencies, there has been 
a revival of special defensive measures, such as export subsidies, which 
inhibit healthy international competition .... (Paragraph 91.) ! 


These two obstacles to the attainment of international economic 
equilibrium are, of course, interrelated: the overvaluation of a 
national currency begets, if chronic and uncorrected, a growing 
resort to special measures of protection, through either import 
quotas or special import duties (under whatever name these may 
masquerade !), as well as to subsidisation of the otherwise non- 
competitive exports.? The existence of such overvaluation within 
the group of the Messina countries accounts for some of the 
obstacles to economic integration with which Professor Ohlin 
and his colleagues had, directly or indirectly, to grapple. Indeed, 
much of the controversy over the “ disparity of wages” as an 
obstacle to trade liberalisation stems from no other source than 
currency overvaluation which does not wish to be diagnosed as 
such. Had the recommendations of the Robbins Committee been 
really followed between 1952 and 1955, there might still have been 
need for a report on social aspects of economic integration—but 
the way in which the question would have been put to the experts 
would have been different, with far less emphasis placed upon the 
“harmonisation ” of labour standards and more on transitional 
assistance to reconversion. Fortunately for the value of its report, 
the Ohlin group has, in fact, given much thought and place to the 
latter problem. 


FREE TRADE VERSUS PROTECTION 


As was noted at the outset, the Ohlin Report must be situated 
within the framework of the revived struggle between free trade 
aspirations in Europe and the forces of protection. 


1 Italics in the text. 
2 Made artificially non-competitive through the artificially high foreign 
exchange value of the intrinsically depreciated currency. 
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In the words of Professor Jacob Viner— 


There are only two sound economic arguments for free trade, one positive 
and one negative, but they suffice. The positive argument is that the fact 
of trade establishes an overwhelming presumption that the commodities 
obtained from abroad in exchange for exports are so obtained at lower 
economic cost than that which the domestic production of their equivalent 
would entail. If this were not the case, they would not be imported, even 
under free trade. The negative argument rests on the weakness of the 
objections which after several centuries of sustained effort protectionists 
have been able to accumulate against this simple positive argument for free 
trade.... The free trade case can be presented briefly. It is the exposure 
of the logical flaws in the counter-arguments which necessarily runs into 
words.! 


Free trade, in other words, conforms to the nature of things 
and to the distribution of resources and men on the globe. Obstacles 
to free trade are man-made ; and the burden of proving that these 
obstacles are beneficial rests with those who either introduce them 
or desire the maintenance of already existing barriers to trade or 
indeed their further growth. Thus far few of the protectionist 
arguments have been accepted as valid by economists interested 
primarily in raising the living standards of the great masses of 
people. For an economist of that orientation the consumer’s 
welfare is a commanding consideration. It can be overriden, he 
thinks, if at all, only in the short run and only for very serious 
reasons. Adam Smith made an exception for national defence, and 
contemporary free-traders tend not to exceed their Master’s 
purism. Since the days of Alexander Hamilton and Friedrich List, 
the so-called infant-industries argument for temporary tariff pro- 
tection has also been regarded as “ respectable ” by most of the 
liberal economists so long as it remained a short-term or medium- 
term device to promote economic growth. The proviso is important 
for, as has been often noted, rare indeed are the economic infants 
who are ever declared to be adults by their doting government ! 

Leaving aside some other, more theoretical arguments in favour 
of protection, let us note the predominance of the special-interest 
argument, the so-called “vested interests” argument which, 
because it is so crass, is rarely advanced in its true form but mostly 
dressed up in the more morally attractive garments of protector to 
a town, region or industry or, indeed, the standard of living of 
those who work in the sheltered industries. Another and better 
name for the argumentation furnished along these lines would be : 
“hostility towards (and fear of) change” or—which is another 
way of saying it—* horror of competition ”. One particularly wide- 


1 Jacob Viner: “ The Tariff Question and the Economist ”, in Nation 
and Athenaeum (London), Vol. XLVIII, No. 19, 7 Feb. 1931, p. 593. 
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spread version, albeit a well camouflaged one, of this general 
approach is the desire to “ protect ” a domestic industry against 
the competition of “ cheap foreign labour”. This is an argument 
much liked by the American Tariff League, for example, and one 
that has won much support in some European countries as well. 
It has been widely used in connection with Japanese competition 
by practically all the European textile industries (except, maybe, 
as far as synthetic fibres are concerned). In France it gained 
widespread support, under the name of protection against lower 
labour standards abroad, ever since the franc became, in the view 
of most experts, seriously and chronically overvalued. This concern 
has much to do, it seems, with the desire expressed at the first 
European Regional Conference of the International Labour Organi- 
sation that the social consequences of economic integration should 
be carefully investigated. Since we owe to this concern, however 
questionably justified was its inspiration, the eventual appoint- 
ment of the Ohlin group by the I.L.O., we (speaking for the liberal 
economists) must not grumble. Something very valuable came out 
of it in the end. 

But let us revert for a while to the case for free (or, at least, 
freer) trade. “ The most important contribution of freer trade to 
the raising of living standards ” says the Ohlin Report “ is through 
its effects on economic growth ” (paragraph 25). This would appear 
to be a very striking and valuable re-formulation of the classical 
theory, with the major emphasis placed on dynamic, not static, 
conditions. To read this in a paper written at the request of and 
made public by the International Labour Organisation is an event 
of not inconsiderable importance, all the more so as the report 
elaborates its formulation at some length. The following, in 
particular, should be read with care in all countries whose foreign 
trade is crippled by restrictions of one kind or another (and which 
country’s trade is not ?) : 


Freer trade may be expected to contribute to the raising of incomes and 
living standards through the effects of widening markets on productivity 
and on the acceleration of economic growth. This increase in productivity 
will come about in a number of ways, including economies of scale and of 
specialisation, improvements in commercial organisation and more rapid 
diffusion and application of technical advances. (Paragraph 26.) 


As regards specialisation (i.e. Adam Smith’s “division of 
labour ”), the Ohlin Report has this to add: 


Freer international trade, on the basis of differences in comparative 
costs within widening markets, is one of the most effective methods of 
promoting specialisation. The advantages of specialisation derive from 
large-scale production of one or a few standard lines.... (Paragraph 28.) 
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This is a statement the applicability of which is unbound, of 
course, by any regionalist considerations ; but, if these benefits 
cannot be at present secured over a wide area, regional free trade 
would seem to be preferable to no free trade at all. As Professor 
Ohlin and his colleagues rightly say “. . . we believe that there 
is no necessary conflict between the promotion of closer economic 
co-operation within a particular region and the pursuit of such 
co-operation on a broader basis” (paragraph 7). The word 
“ necessary ” in the foregoing quotation is of considerable signi- 
ficance. Regional arrangements are im no necessary conflict with 
broader economic co-operation, but such conflict can conceivably 
develop : it will actually develop if the region in question should 
be tempted to pursue a policy of autarky, or, at least, of stringent 
trade restrictions against the outside world. A customs union does 
not necessarily increase the total volume of trade: it mfay merely 
divert trade or may even reduce aggregate trade (in‘case the 
union is more protectionist than were its members taken separately). 
It is of the essence, therefore, that regional arrangements now being 
worked out should adopt and maintain a liberal trade policy 
towards the rest of the world. There is every reason to think 
that this is the intention of the statesmen who are working on 
these projects and of their experts and advisers. In addition there 
is a double safeguard : the commitments which all countries con- 
cerned have entered into as members of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade ; and the bargaining power of the United 
States market. Be that as it may, it was very wise of the Ohlin 
group to insert the word “ necessary ” into the quoted sentence. 

Having taken a firm and well-argued position in favour of freer 
trade, the group of experts appears to have paid particular atten- 
tion to two types of claims for exceptions from the rules that will 
govern the establishment of a common market in Western Europe, 
should the Treaties about to be completed be ratified by the 
parliaments concerned. The first are the claims of so-called under- 
developed areas for temporary tariff protection ; the second are 
claims stemming from alleged differences in labour standards. The 
group’s attitude is surprisingly benevolent in the first case ; 
predominantly (and wholesomely) negative in the second. Both of 
these attitudes call for more detailed comments. 


THE CASE OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The Ohlin Report notes that-— 


. .. countries which first started the production of particular items tend 
to become more and more efficient and it becomes increasingly difficult for 
other firms or other countries to get a footing in the same field .... Whena 
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country is entirely or largely dependent on agriculture and has little or no 
manufacturing industry of its own ... [it] may find it extremely difficult 
to develop any manufacturing industry in competition with the older- 
established industries in more highly developed countries. Considerations of 
this nature have formed the basis for the “ infant industry ” argument for 
protection . . . which in a wider application might be called “ the industrially 
undeveloped region argument ”. (Paragraph 32.) 


Now here the group of experts broaches a tricky and delicate 
subject. The argument invoked is regarded, as has been noted 
above, as quite acceptable by most internationally-minded econo- 
mists provided that the protection is given to really promising 
industries and for a really limited duration. But it is very difficult 
to determine, in an objective way, the degree of actual “ promise ”, 
since this involves peeping into the uncertain future ; and it is 
well-nigh impossible, in practice, to remove protection from a 
chronic industrial “infant ” (as witnessed, for example by the 
high-tariff propensities of the now very efficient chemical industry 
in the United States). 

The report enters even more dangerous waters when it states 
(paragraph 32) that this argument for protection “ is still relevant 
in the conditions which prevail in southern Europe”. Now “ south- 
ern Europe ”—within the context of the Messina countries— 
means southern Italy and the south-west of France, i.e. specially 
situated regions of two countries other parts of which are indus- 
trially very much advanced. There are limits to applying the 
“infant industry ” argument to an underdeveloped country, but 
to apply it to an underdeveloped part of an industrially advanced 
country appears to be much more questionable still. The objection 
is increased by the fact that the group’s suggestion is made within 
the context of a contemplated customs union. If Italy or France 
were to keep tariffs for the protection of their underdeveloped 
areas, how could they expect a free entry into their partners’ 
territories of goods produced in their industrially advanced areas ? 
And who can doubt that they stand to gain more by trade expan- 
sion into a wider common market than by protecting against 
foreign competition their least developed sections ? 

The eminent theoretician of economic growth, Professor 
W. Arthur Lewis of the University of Manchester, while accepting 
more readily than would the present writer temporary tariff pro- 
tection for underdeveloped countries, makes the following observ- 
ations relative to customs unions : 


In some small countries industrialisation needs not only the temporary 
protection of the home market but also the temporary protection of a cus- 
toms union if it is to be established .... The customs union benefits both 
parties if both industrialise, each specialising on different industries... . 
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There is no doubt that there are cases where countries now divided from each 
other by tariff barriers would gain, not by reducing their barriers altogether 
to all the world (in which case infant industries cannot be born), but by 
entering into limited arrangements with other adjacent countries under 
which each specialises in a limited range. 


These comments would appear to be a useful supplement to 
the relevant portions of the Ohlin Report, especially should the 
latter be read in underdeveloped countries outside Europe and 
influence their policies. As regards southern Europe, however, 
even the Lewis argumentation would not seem to apply. The 
backward parts of Italy or France would have to secede and estab- 
lish tariff protection da capo in order to be able really to apply 
the “infant industry ” argument. It is, therefore, with a sense of 
relief that one reads in the Ohlin Report, following the passage 
quoted above, that “...it does not follow that tariff protection 
is the only, or even the best, solution to the special problems of this 
region ” (paragraph 32). 

What, then, is “ the best solution ” to the problems of southern 
Europe ? The Ohlin group devotes a sizable section to this 
question. It states, with emphasis, its view that “... there is... 
a risk that under the ordinary mechanism of free trade the present 
unproductive economic structure of these areas might tend to be 
perpetuated ...” (paragraph 48), and concludes that “ there is, 
therefore, . . . a case for exempting the countries of this region from 
some of the obligations which other partners would assume under 
schemes for trade liberalisation, provided these countries undertake 
effective programmes to promote industrialisation of their under- 
developed regions...” (paragraph 49). 

In the opinion of the present writer, at least, this concession 
to protectionism is the most serious blemish on the otherwise so 
remarkably wise and realistic document. The report notes, without 
disagreeing with it, that “ it has indeed been suggested, in a study 
prepared for the Economic Commission for Europe, that a flat 
rate of duty ad valorem might be applied uniformly, in the southern 
European countries, to all industrial products which could reason- 
ably be produced there” (paragraph 50). With the wide berth 
usually given to the word “ reasonable ” by policy makers, this 
would mean, in effect, the acceptance of continuing industrial 
protectionism, within the Common Market, by Italy and France, 
on behalf of their underdeveloped areas. And this, in turn, would 
inevitably wreck the entire project. It should be noted that the 
“ Spaak Report ” which underlies the Common Market negotiations 


ge 1W. Arthur Lewis: The Theory of Economic Growth (London, George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1955), p. 350. 
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pursued in Brussels since June 1956 and about to be concluded, 
calls for no such exception.? 

The Ohlin group provides small comfort to the free-traders by 
saying that “ if such protection were initiated the need for it would, 
however, diminish as industrial development proceeded and the 
rates of duty should accordingly be progressively reduced ”. This 
hopefulness flies in the face of the entire available evidence which 
shows that protection very well survives the disappearance of the 
need for it. 


Alternatives to Protection 


The authors of the report enter a more constructive line of 
thought when they suggest alternatives to protection. One of these 
would be to subsidise the products of infant industries, the other 
“the provision through public investment of such basic facilities 
and services—roads and other communications, power, educational 
and training facilities, and so on—as will make the underdeveloped 
areas more attractive to the private investor” (paragraph 52). 
To the second of these alternative solutions one can only say 
“ Amen ” ; the first, however, calls for some comment. 

Subsidy as an alternative to tariffs has been occasionally 
suggested in the past—especially in relation to defence industries ? ; 
it is interesting to see this proposal made in connection with “ infant 
industries ”. To quote from the report— 


Many of the same effects of protection might ... be achieved by sub- 
sidising the products of infant industries. This method offers certain advan- 
tages as compared with the application of import duties. For one thing, 
subsidies lower the price of the product instead of raising it and thereby 
help to broaden the market. Secondly, since subsidies constitute, from the 
government point of view, an outlay instead of a receipt, they are apt to 
be considered more critically in the country itself .... (Paragraph 51.) 


1 Comité intergouvernemental créé par la Conférence de Messine : Rapport 
des chefs de délégations aux ministres des Affaires étrangéres (Brussels, 
21 Apr. 1956). 


2 The present writer has made this suggestion himself in The Trade of 
Nations (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), p. 229: “ There are several 
important advantages that the method of direct subsidy might have over 
the method of indirect subsidies by means of the tariff. In the first place, 
the public would know exactly who the recipients of the subsidy are and 
what is the cost involved. Secondly, subsidies can be limited to ‘ marginal 
producers’ rather than extended to all the producers. Thirdly, public 
pressure to improve productive techniques can be brought to bear upon 
the subsidised industries .... Finally, direct subsidies allow a greater 
degree of flexibility in giving or withdrawing assistance from particular 
industries in accordance with changing requirements of the situation. This 
is an important consideration when subsidising productions necessary for 
national defence.” 
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So far so good. From the point of view of participation in a 
customs union or free trade area, however, subsidies may not be 
any more acceptable than tariffs—for this would mean subsidisa- 
tion in view of the entire free-trading market and would divert 
trade away from its economic channels. In effect, they would 
then be export subsidies, quite as contrary to the mores of a customs 
union as are internal tariffs. 

We are thus left with capital outlays for special assistance to 
underdeveloped but “ deserving” areas of the customs union— 
and this is a policy generally accepted by economists and one that 
finds its place in the plans being drawn up by the Messina countries. 

At the end of this discussion of what is an important element 
of the Ohlin Report, it may be recalled that its authors stated at 
the outset that “the most important contribution of freer trade 
to the raising of living standards is through its effects on economic 
growth” (paragraph 25). There appears to have developed an 
unhappy cleavage, in the group’s mind, between this conviction 
and the sympathetic ear they lent to claims made on behalf of 
underdeveloped areas in southern Europe. It is, however, when 
they made their initial statement that Professor Ohlin and his 
colleagues made their real contribution, in this controversial field, 
to the cause of good economic sense. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND LABOUR-COST DIFFERENTIALS 


“ There is a widespread feeling ” notes the Ohlin Report “ that 
closer economic co-operation in Europe should not be allowed to 
expose particular industries to artificial competition from abroad, 
and that competition from countries with lower labour standards 
may be ‘unfair’” (paragraph 80). Competition, let us add, is 
always resented by those who feel they are less efficient than their 
competitors ; and those who fear competition never allow the term 
to be used without some such adjective as “ unfair ” or “ artificial ”. 
What constitutes the criterion of “ unfairness” is rarely if ever 
spelled out ; in the present context it is the fact that wage levels 
for similar work, or social charges and other indirect labour costs, 
differ from one country to another. Hence the demands frequently 
made nowadays by spokesmen for some countries that labour 
standards should be “ harmonised” as a precondition to trade 
liberalisation. 

This calls for several comments: (1) wage levels cannot be 
compared internationally without reference to the rates of 
exchange at which monetary amounts are translated from one 
currency to the other ; (2) labour costs include wages, social charges 
borne by the employers of labour, and the employers’ contribution 
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(very difficult to assess) to the cost of other social benefits paid by 
the State ; (3) money wages are not comparable from country to 
country without regard to differential costs of living and to the 
different customs and ways of life which prevail in the various 
lands ; (4) what really matters from the point of view of interna- 
tional competition is not the aggregate cost of a man-hour of work 
but total costs per unit of output—and this involves the element 
of productivity as well as many other factors. 

The Ohlin Report gives to all these matters a very careful and 
scholarly consideration and comes out with sober and wise conclu- 
sions. Of these, the following ought to be quoted here : 


... it is clear that in a fairly balanced international economy considerable 
international differences in the general level of wages and social charges 
will exist. Such differences, even when they are much greater than those 
prevailing in Europe, can scarcely create lasting difficulties for the high-wage 
countries when their economies are considered as a whole. (Paragraph 99.) 

The compensating advantages which the high-wage countries possess 
are familiar. They include such advantages as rich natural resources, rela- 
tively abundant capital equipment, relatively efficient entrepreneurship 
and management, and trained, experienced and efficient labour. The most 
convincing illustration of the importance of these advantages is the fact 
that the United States, paying the highest wages in the world, has shown 
such a persistent tendency to export more than it imports.... (Para- 


graph 100.) 


After some further analysis the report formulates one of its 
most important findings in the following terms: 


...So long as we confine our attention to international differences in 
the general level of costs per unit of labour time, we do not consider it 
necessary or practicable that special measures to “ harmonise” social 
policies or social conditions should precede or accompany measures to 
promote greater freedom of international trade. (Paragraph 103.) 


Having thus dismissed, very convincingly the case for “ social 
harmonisation ” from the international scene, the group of experts 
examines a special case for internal harmonisation which, though 
of marginal significance, deserves being noted in passing— 


If there were no differences in the general level of wages and social 
charges borne by employers in countries A and B, but if, to take an example 
at random, manufacturers of fountain pens in B paid wages and social 
charges at substantially lower rates than those paid for comparable work 
in other industries in B, the manufacturers of fountain pens in B would have 
an artificial competitive advantage compared with pen manufacturers in 
A. ... Hence there would be a good case for measures of “ harmonisation ”, 
in the sense of measures to bring wages and social conditions in B’s fountain 
pen industry into line with those in other industries in B, before A could 
reasonably be expected to admit B’s pens freely to its markets. (Paragraphs 
105, 106.) 
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This is the kind of case which, as the Ohlin Report recalls, was 
listed by the Randall Commission of the United States in its 1954 
report! as “the clearest case of unfair competition ”. Before 
passing judgment it would seem wise to inquire into the conditions 
that gave rise to such internal disparities in the wage structure of 
a country. They might be due, for example, to the exceptional 
inefficiency of the branch of production concerned and the question 
would then be : Why does labour stay in that substandard industry 
at all? As to the recipient country, on economic as distinct from 
social grounds there is little reason why its government should 
refuse its population the benefits of a cheap foreign product. On 
social grounds, of course, there is a case for the exercise of pressure 
in favour of the foreign labour working at exceptional substandard 
conditions. One case of true international concern would be that 
of a country with an authoritarian form of government which held 
down wages and labour standards in some export industries as a 
kind of subsidy to exports—a subsidy paid not by the general 
body of taxpayers but, in effect, by the workers who produced 
the particular exported commodity. That kind of situation would 
warrant, of course, the sharpest rebuff from abroad. 

As regards conditions prevailing in Europe, the Ohlin Report 
notes that “ so far at least as manufacturing industry is concerned, 
differences in the general level of wages are much more important . . . 
than differences in the inter-industrial wage pattern ” (paragraph 
108). Accordingly, in the opinion of the experts, there is not much 
of a case even for this very special kind of “ harmonisation ”. 


Wage Differentials and Foreign Exchange Rates 


An important distinction should be drawn between the “ cheap 
foreign labour ” argument for protection and the desire to com- 
pensate through tariffs for the apparent high cost of domestic 
labour that is exclusively due to currency overvaluation, as men- 
tioned earlier in this article. Intergovernmental discussions of these 
questions have become increasingly difficult in recent years owing 
to the fact that it has come to be regarded as a solecism to refer 
to another currency’s overvaluation. Yet the monetary disequi- 
librium, if uncorrected, inevitably breeds trade restrictions and 
export subsidies and becomes a major obstacle on the path to 
integration, or, more generally, to freer trade. Professor Ohlin and 
his colleagues have greatly added to the debt in which they have 
placed the readers of their report by not leaving this delicate 
matter aside, even though they leave to their readers the task of 


1 Commission on Foreign Economic Policy : Report to the President and 
the Congress (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, Jan. 1954). 
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drawing the final implications from their somewhat inexplicit text. 
Indeed, they devote to it a very important paragraph of their 
statement, from which the following excerpt is quoted : 


In considering the mechanism by which international equilibrium is 
reached, it is well to remember that exchange rates between currencies tend 
to be adjusted to the different price and cost levels prevailing in different 
countries in such a way that each country can specialise in the production 
and export of certain commodities and that the balance of international 
payments is approximately maintained. (Paragraph 96.) 


The experts note that in any one country costs and prices may 
be temporarily too high for the maintenance of the country’s 
balance-of-payments equilibrium. In such a case, they say, “ strong 
economic forces are brought into operation to put an end to this 
state of affairs”. It might have been more realistic to use the 
words “ should be ” instead of the word “ are ” in the last-quoted 
sentence! Such was indeed the recommendation of the Robbins 
Committee of 1952 (see above). But what if the recommendation 
fails to be followed and if strong economic forces are not brought 
into operation to correct the disequilibrium ? What if the disequi- 
librium tends to perpetuate itself ? The country in this position 
will start by losing reserves but since, as the Ohlin Report rightly 
points out, “ balance-of-payments deficits cannot continue for 
longer than reserves of gold and foreign exchange hold out ”, the 
affected country will eventually have the choice between artificial 
restrictions of imports and subsidies to exports (all the while 
complaining of excessively “ cheap ” foreign labour or of excessively 
high wages and heavy social charges at home) on the one hand, 
and a devaluation of its now overvalued currency, on the other. 
In the interest of freer trade it is the latter solution that should 
be chosen, in line with the statutes of the International Monetary 
Fund, and thereafter closer attention should be paid to the need 
for a well disciplined internal monetary and financial policy. What 
precedes will not be found in the Ohlin Report—but the careful 
reader will easily draw these conclusions from the experts’ more 
discreet but highly suggestive text. 


THE FREEING OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Even those who admit the long-term advantages of free trade 
over protection may be intimidated by the problems of transition 
that arise when one moves from protectionism, mostly entrenched 
and embattled, to free trade. The political difficulties are enormous, 
but these will be left aside for the purposes of this article. The 
question that must be asked, however, is this: Is not the social 
cost of achieving the desirable goal of free trade, even regionally, 
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so high in terms of short-term and medium-term dislocations and 
adjustments as to make the entire proposition unattractive ? In 
other words, emerging from the traditional, static, debate between 
Free Trade and Protection, how about the dynamics of transition 
from the latter to the former ? 

The credo of the Ohlin group is reassuring— 


We believe that if trade barriers were removed gradually and if appro- 
priate economic and social policies were adopted, no major social or economic 
problems would be created by the establishment of a common European 


market. (Paragraph 144.) 


It raises, in a statement the validity of which is by no means 
confined to a European common market, two important questions : 
one is that of the scope and method of “ gradualism ”, the other 
that of defining what the “appropriate ” economic and social 
policies are. 

The “Spaak Report” on the Common Market envisages a 
transitional period of 12 to 15 years at the end of which there is to 
be complete freedom of trade among the six countries. The O.E.E.C, 
project of a Free Trade Area has as yet not been incorporated in 
a formal plan of action; inevitably, however, the transitional 
period that will be proposed in due course must coincide with 
that of the forthcoming Treaty on the Common Market. The 
Benelux experience shows that it has taken about ten years to 
achieve freedom of trade in manufactured goods and that the 
process will take considerably more time in respect of agricultural 
products. This record allows us to place the concept of “ gradual 
transition ” into a realistic chronological setting. Now it should 
be noted that there are dangers in excessively long transitional 
periods. One of them is that time is given thereby to protectionist 
interests to organise a struggle against the free-trade enterprise ; 
if successful, they may slow down the programme envisaged by 
governments or even interrupt its application. This brings us to 
the second main danger resulting from gradualism, namely the 
possibility that the customs union or free trade area will fail to 
materialise and that what remains will be a new regional system 
of tariff preference. 

Having noted these dangers for the sake of the record (and 
because extra-European countries, especially the United States 
and Canada, are very much alive to them), let it be admitted that 
a sudden or, at least, very rapid transition to even regional free 
trade is inconceivable in practice, as matters stand in the world 
today. 

Next arises the question of the appropriate policies, economic 
and social, for the transitional period. 
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Clearly, the transition from protection to even regional free 
trade must involve many readjustments in the countries concerned. 
Certain firms could not face increased competition and would have 
to be either reorganised or liquidated. A certain number of workers 
and employees would lose their present jobs; the transfer to new 
ones would often entail moving to a new location, and possibly 
retraining. Some localities might lose their principal industry and 
would have to develop new activities that were better justified 
economically. All of this calls not only for time (hence the gradual- 
ness of transition) but also external assistance for those immediately 
affected by the change-over to freer trade. Writing in 1947 about 
the transition of the United States to a system of low tariffs and 
freer trade, the present writer made the following observations 
which he is happy to find borne out by the findings of the Ohlin 
group : 

... The transition from the old system to the new must be gradual and 
carefully planned, so that the burden of adjustment should not be borne exclu- 
sively by those directly affected by the change, but be spread as equitably as 
possible among the entire population .... The benefits of the change will 
extend to the nation as a whole ; yet the immediate costs will be borne only 
by one sector of the population whose investments or jobs will have been 
placed in jeopardy .... A positive programme for a subsidised transition 
from a high-tariff economy to a nearly-free trade economy is the only effec- 


tive answer that can be given to those who object to such a change by 
reason of the dislocations that it must inevitably produce.} 


The concept of subsidised or assisted transition to freer trade 
did not recommend itself to the Randall Commission when it studied 
that possibility in 1953; its tariff proposals were correspondingly 
unambitious and amounted to very little more than a tariff truce. 
One member of the Commission, however, Mr. David J. McDonald, 
appended to its report a supplementary, detailed statement on 
“ Adjustment in Cases of Injury Caused by Increased Imports ”?, 
which might well be studied in connection with the Ohlin Report’s 
recommendations. In the case of American commercial policy, 
the proposal made by the writer in 1947 and by Mr. McDonald in 
1953 would entail purely internal arrangements with a view to 
spreading more equitably the cost of adjusting to a much lower 
tariff protection. In the case of an international venture like the 
Common Market, there would be a need both for internal measures 
of assistance and—which is an important addition—for inter- 
national measures whereby richer members of the group or those 
suffering less from dislocations would assist poorer members or 
those exposed to greater hardships. It is in that spirit that the 

1 The Trade of Nations, op. cit., pp. 230-231. Italics in the text. 

* Report to the President and the Congress, op. cit., p. 54. 
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Ohlin group drafted the section of its report entitled: “ Special 
Assistance for Difficult Cases ”.1 Inspired by these recommenda- 
tions, the I.L.0. might very usefully co-operate with the architects 
of the European Common Market as they prepare to meet the 
various problems of transition. The same is true of the section of 
the Ohlin Report that deals. with the “ Harmonisation of Social 
Conditions during the Transition Period ”.* 

These recommendations call for no particular comment here. 
There are two or three points, however, connected both with the 
transition to freer trade and with “living under freer trade ”, 
which are stressed by the Ohlin Report and deserve special attention 
in the present context. 

The first point relates to the often-advocated “ harmonisation ” 
not, this time, of wages and social charges, but of social policies. 
“There are” the experts say “limits to the degree to which 
harmonisation of social policies is desirable” (paragraph 206). 
A sobering remark, all the more so as it appears in this particular 
document. “The most important of these limits” the experts 
continue “probably is the existence of differences in national 
preferences and customs as regards the objectives and methods 
of social policy ”. 

The second point concerns the connection that may exist 
between “a régime of freer trade ” and the “ persistence of inter- 
national differences in labour costs”. The Ohlin Report declares, 
and most economists will concur, that the latter cannot interfere 
with the smooth functioning of the former. As this is a recurring 
theme in the protectionist opposition to schemes for freer trade, 
the following may well be quoted from the report : 


... If, as we maintain, countries with higher general levels of labour 
cost per unit of time can as a rule compete freely in a common market with 
countries having lower general levels of labour costs, there is no economic 
reason why the establishment of a common market should lead to a levelling 
down of labour standards in the former group of countries, even though 
international differences in such standards may be reduced and even though 
the strength of some monopolies would be weakened. (Paragraph 209.) 

... While the level of living of workers in high-wage countries would 
continue to rise, that of workers in lower-wage countries would tend to rise 
more rapidly. This tendency, however, is relatively weak and would not 
by itself lead to anything near equality in standards of living between 
countries .... (Paragraph 210.) 


The third and last point to be emphasised here relates to the 
role of international movements of labour and capital in the estab- 


1 Paragraphs 144 to 154 of the report. Summarised in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXXIV, No. 2, Aug. 1956, pp. 116-117. 


* Paragraphs 155 to 183 of the report. Summarised in International 
Labour Review, loc. cit., pp. 105-110. 
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lishment of regional (or even of general) free trade. Professor Byé, 
in his separate statement attached to the group’s report !, claims 
that the hypothesis most frequently assumed in the report is that 
of “ immobility of capital and labour and complete specialisation ”. 
Professor Byé is right is calling such a hypothesis “the most 
unrealistic of all” alternative sets of assumptions. Where he is 
undoubtedly wrong is in claiming that it underlies the report 
and its conclusions. 

This is a very important matter and the present writer feels 
impelled to break a lance in the defence of the Ohlin Report against 
what strikes him as a mistaken criticism on the part of one of 
the writers of the report—a somewhat paradoxical situation. The 
report stresses in innumerable places—and very properly so—the 
importance of international mobility of capital and labour. (There 
is one point of disagreement, in that area, between the writer 
and the Ohlin Report: it arises where the report accepts control 
on capital movements by underdeveloped countries which, in the 
present writer’s opinion, is more likely to stop an inflow of private 
foreign capital into these countries than an outflow of domestic 
private capital out of them.) 

It may well be that the difference of views between Professor 
Byé and his colleagues is due to the fact that the group as a whole 
regards a vast expansion of migration and of capital movements 
as unlikely in the more immediate future (Chapter VI), while at 
the same time regarding it as desirable in the longer run. The 
latter can be illustrated by a few quotations— 

... Imports of capital into countries where levels of income and savings 
are low provide an opportunity for generating a cumulative process of 
economic growth.... International movement of labour may also increase 
the international exchange of technical skill and experience : when skilled 
technicians migrate the receiving country can improve its technical stan- 
dards. (Paragraph 58.) 

... Some of the transitional problems that might arise from trade liber- 
alisation would be easier to solve if there were somewhat freer international 
migration of manpower. (Paragraph 186.) 

International movements of private capital might greatly facilitate such 
shifts in the pattern of investment as liberalisation of trade might call for. . . . 
It is ... quite possible that there may be a substantial increase in direct 
international investment if and when the elimination of trade barriers causes 
shifts in the pattern of trade, production and employment. (Paragraph 188.) 

... If it were desired to bring about quickly a considerable reduction in 
existing international differences in living standards, it would be necessary 
to have recourse to substantial international movements of labour and 
capital. (Paragraph 210.) 


The group’s appraisal—in Chapter VI—of actual prospects 
for large-scale movements of capital and labour which, as has 


1 Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation, op. cit., pp. 118-139. 
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been noted above, is rather bearish, may or may not be proved 
correct by the future course of events. More important, however, 
in so basic a piece of economic analysis is the role of these factor 
movements in the scheme of international economic life, as it results 
from the entire body of the report. And that role would appear, in 
the light of the above quotations and of many unquoted observ- 
ations, to be very crucial indeed. 


CONCLUSION 


Free trade (at least on a regional scale) is, in conclusion, both 
feasible without major transitional hurts and socially beneficial, 
once established. And, if it should extend to all three elements of 
international economic intercourse—capital and labour, as well as 
commodities—and be placed on the firm foundations of soundly 
managed, convertible currencies, the benefits from it would be 
rendered both larger and more stable. There is nothing very new 
or very surprising in all this : but economic truths are rarely if ever 
as startling or as new as economic fallacies can be! What is, how- 
ever, a cause for much rejoicing is the fact that these basic but 
all-too-often discarded truths should be presented at this juncture 
by so distinguished a group of scholars and under such eminent 
auspices. The prodigal truth is home at last ! 





Social Effects 
of the Oil Industry in Irag 


by 
E. A. Kincu 


The oil industry has introduced into the Middle East an economic 
factor of immense possibilities. It has directly affected the economy 
of the region by bringing in modern technology, developing wage-earning 
employment and improving the occupational skills of the local popula- 
tion ; similarly, the large sums invested on the spot for prospecting, 
working the oilfields, and transporting and refining the oil have greatly 
improved conditions in areas that were formerly little more than 
desert. Indirectly, where governments have invested wisely, the wealth 
produced by the industry in the form of royalties has made it possible 
to undertake major development works. 

As the following article shows, Iraq provides a good example of 
this economic phenomenon ; in it, Mr. Kinch, who is Personnel 
Adviser to the Iraq Petroleum Company, traces the development of 
the oil industry in that country from its earliest beginnings and 
points to some of its most important social and economic effects. 


THE PLACE OF THE OIL INDUSTRY IN THE ECONOMY 


HE oil industry in Iraq, excluding the operations of the 

Khaniqin Oil Company, an associate of the former Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, is now approaching its 30th anniversary. 
The Turkish Petroleum Company, which later became the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, commenced preparations for exploratory 
drilling in its concessional area in the Autumn of 1926. Much 
later its associated companies, the Basrah Petroleum Company 
and the Mosul Petroleum Company, obtained concessions which, 
together with that of the Iraq Petroleum Company, cover the whole 
of Iraq with the exception of the border area operated by the 
Khanigin Oil Company. 

In the Autumn of 1927 the well being drilled at Baba-Gurgur 
near the town of Kirkuk struck oil and became headline news 
as a gusher of immense productive capacity. This event was 
followed by the construction of a pipeline, bifurcating at the River 
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Euphrates, to the ports of Haifa and Tripoli (Lebanon), which 
was completed in 1934. 

Until 1939 production to the capacity of these lines (about 
4,000,000 tons per annum) was maintained. During the war years 
various difficulties interrupted operations but 1944 saw production 
back to its pre-war figure, where it remained until 1950, with the 
exception of a fall in production in the years 1948 and 1949 caused 
by the closing of the Haifa line. The completion of a new pipeline 
to Tripoli in 1949 enabled production in 1950 to be increased to 
approximately 6,000,000 tons and in 1951 to 8,000,000 tons per 
annum. Thereafter, following the negotiation of a new agreement 
with the Government, the laying of a pipeline to the port of Banias 
in Syria and the discovery and development of oil in the Basrah 
and Mosul Companies’ concessions, production mounted rapidly 
to its present-day figure of 32,700,000 tons per annum. 

It will be seen therefore that until 1951 the operations of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company were the principal factor affecting the 
. economy of the country but that they had not reached the stage of 
development that would permit of country-wide planning of much 
needed improvements and new projects on the strength of receipts 
from the petroleum industry alone. 

During the period covered so far the Company became one of the 
largest employers of industrial workers in the country.! The expan- 
sion of the oilfields organisation called for a growth in strength of 
from a few hundreds in 1927 to 2,500 in 1933 and onwards; simi- 
larly the pipeline organisation employed some 4,500 workers during 
the years of construction, though its operational needs were smaller 
than those of the fields, and fluctuations in strength were generally 
greater. This was due in large part to the fact that employees 
from settled areas found it difficult to adjust themselves to conditions 
in remote and hitherto uninhabited areas crossed by the pipelines 
and were therefore disinclined to accept long periods of service. 

The difficulty experienced by workers in settling down in the 
new industrial environment of the oil industry is illustrated by the 
following figures. Out of a total of 12,800 Iraqi employees in 1956 
(2,045 on pipelines), the numbers of workers with various periods 
of continuous service are as follows : twenty-five years : 58 ; twenty 
years : 124; fifteen years: 304; ten years: 641 ; five years: 941. 
This covers workers of all categories : clerical, supervisory, skilled 
and unskilled labour. 


1 The strengths of Company workers, excluding those engaged on contract 
work, were 2,211 in 1939, 3,051 in 1943, 8,196 in 1950, and 12,800 in 1956. 

By comparison, employment figures for other industries are at present 
as follows : cigarettes and tobacco: 1,459; spinning and weaving: 2,240; 
metal products : 1,153 ; motor transport vehicles : 1,725 ; tailoring » 2,859 ; 
railway shops: 1,086. 
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LABOUR PROBLEMS IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE INDUSTRY 


In the early days of the industry clerical and skilled workers 
were in extremely short supply and the Company drew heavily 
on the remnants of the Indian labour corps of the First World War, 
consisting of servicemen many of whom had preferred to be dis- 
charged in Iraq, for all classes of employment from office work to 
domestic and unskilled work. With the passage of time and the 
gradually increasing skills of national workers the balance turned 
in favour of local labour, and the Indian element now predominates 
only in the petroleum industries on the Persian Gulf. 

Another source of workers who were adaptable to the new 
conditions of the industry was the as yet unsettled Assyrian 
refugee groups of the First World War. These could be quickly 
trained and have stayed with the job and hold good positions in 
the skilled grades. Formerly Turkish nationals, they were absorbed 
by the Iraq Nationality Law of 9 October 1924 as Iraqi nationals 
unless having decided to opt otherwise. 

Unskilled workers have always been plentifully available in 
the settled villages in the main area of field operations and at no 
time does it appear that the normal development of agriculture 
has suffered in consequence of the petroleum industry’s require- 
ments. It is quite common for these rural communities to provide 
labour for public works of different kinds adjacent to their homes 
and their domestic arrangements are sufficiently flexible to cause 
no dislocation to their customary farming operations. The explana- 
tion is presumably to be found in the fact that the type of farming 
practised is of the simplest, and provides many opportunities to 
take advantage of any wage-paid employment available. 

The conditions prevailing on the pipelines were entirely different 
from those of the fields. Westwards within a few miles of Kirkuk 
the annual rainfall is below that needed to raise cereals, and desert 
conditions commence and continue as far as the frontiers of Syria 
and Jordan and beyond. In this sphere of the Company’s opera- 
tions it was necessary to provide all services for the workers and 
there was therefore much to be gained by obtaining, to the maxi- 
mum possible extent, men from adjacent districts accustomed to 
living in remote habitations. 

It was realised, however, that all the districts through which 
the pipeline passed were identified with various tribal groups, which 
jealously regarded them as their particular spheres of interest 
before the advent of the pipeline. From time to time feuds occurred 
which even made it dangerous for each group to go beyond the 
recognised limits of its area. In consequence the claims of the 
tribesmen to recognition and to benefit in some way from the 
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Company’s operations could not be disregarded, even though their 
way of life subject to a special tribal code, their outlook on manual 
work, their lack of discipline and their allegiance to the authority 
of the tribal head did not make them an immediately attractive 
proposition to a new industry.! In the event, however, the different 
areas of tribal influence were demarcated in consultation with 
administrative officials of the Government in their respective divi- 
sions and within these limits the tribes were given the opportunity 
to provide unskilled labour. They also provided local guards to 
support the sparse police force in these areas and this work was 
very much more to their liking. The work performed by tribal 
labour consisted mainly of earth-moving for the ditching of the 
pipe, though where permanent pumping stations were established 
tribesmen gradually aspired to other simple forms of work. Once 
construction operations reached the limits of a particular tribal 
area, the labour of that tribe was paid off and replaced by the labour 
of the next tribal area. This procedure has stood the test of time 
well, is thoroughly understood by all and has contributed greatly 
to peaceful procedure, administrative convenience, and good 
relationships. 

The criticism that has occasionally been levelled at tribal labour 
takes no account of the impact of a modern industry in a hitherto 
little frequented part of the country. Without the co-operation 
of the different tribal leaders, who alone had the ability to appre- 
ciate and interpret to their followers the needs of the new industry, 
it would have been impossible to control the large bodies of men 
doing a job of work for the first time in their lives. In the working 
environment there were various disciplines or orders to be con- 
formed to that did not make sense to the uninitiated tribesman and 
without the influence and authority of the tribal leaders or members 
of their families such regulations could only have been applied 
inadequately if at all.? 


1 Tribesmen were recruited through the head of the tribe, but each man 
was the subject of individual registration formalities according to customary 
practice. They invariably did jobs that permitted of working in groups 
of up to 50. With few exceptions they remained for fairly long periods or 


until the completion of the job for which they were engaged. The majority 
lived in tents provided by the Company. They were thus mobile and could 
be moved along as various operations connected with the laying of the pipe 
proceeded. The wages they earned, mostly for the first time, changed the 
economy and outlook of the different tribes to such an extent as to enable 
them to effect an appreciable improvement in their conditions. 

2 By way of example, the. most difficult regulation to enforce was the 
medical order requiring close haircuts for those living in construction camps. 
The tribesmen normally wear their hair to its full natural length and are 
inordinately proud of it. They suffered pangs of remorse at the loss of their 
hair, and only group agreement through the efforts of their leaders made 
compliance with this order possible. 
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For their services as spokesmen the tribal leaders demanded a 
payment from the men individually at the time of receipt of wages, 
the amount demanded usually being one-tenth of the wage. This 
occasionally caused criticism and even disturbances. 

Today some of those early tribal workers who have remained 
in permanent service with the Company pay little but lip-service 
to the tribes from which they came. Originally finding it difficult 
to remain under a solid roof for any length of time because of their 
nomadic life, they are now dependable workers. 

From the outset the policy of the petroleum industry in Iraq 
has been to ensure that its workers have had conditions of service 
comparable to and usually a little better—because of the rather 
remote position of the industry in relation to the principal centres— 
than the conditions of other industries. Since general standards in 
the country reflected the partially developed economy of a relatively 
new State, there was often a strong temptation to depart from 
this principle. 

The fact that the country was slowly but surely emerging from 
patriarchal conditions seemed to be a very good reason for keeping 
in the forefront as a modern and progressive employer—always 
sufficiently advanced to be a good example but never so advanced 
as to create a class consciousness by setting standards that could 
not be aspired to by industry as a whole. It also had to be borne 
in mind that, to be successful, new ideas and methods could not 
suddenly be superimposed on the established patterns of centuries. 
The process was necessarily one of adaptation at a pace to which 
all could accustom themselves. 

It is not intended to discuss conditions of employment in detail 
in this article. It may be sufficient here to state the fact that until 
1936 the treatment of workers in Iraq was not covered by labour 
laws or other legislation ; consequently for the first ten years of its 
operations the industry had to assume considerable responsibility 
for dealing with all kinds of incidents and accidents that were strange 
to the times, and in dealing with which guidance had to be sought 
from experience in other countries. There was cause for satisfaction, 
when the first labour law was introduced, that its detailed provisions 
were in all important aspects well established practices in the Com- 
pany and that the minimum standards provided for by the Company 
allowed a comfortable margin over the statutory standards. 


SoctAL ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1945 
Housing and Food 


The petroleum industry in Iraq did not escape from the problems 
faced universally by industry after the Second World War. The 
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relaxation of controls brought with it a rapid rise in prices of com- 
modities and often embarrassing scarcities, particularly for large 
employers of labour. This, coupled with expansion in operations 
and the upsurge of labour throughout the world, caused unstable 
conditions for a long period. It was a time of rapid adjustment 
to new conceptions and called for considerable changes of approach 
to social and economic problems. 

As mentioned earlier those recruited from and working in settled 
areas prior to the war fitted into existing conditions without diffi- 
culty and in their own environment were content with such 
facilities and amenities as were locally available. But the first and 
perhaps most difficult problem with which the industry was faced 
after the war was the growing demand for houses at Kirkuk, which 
was not created by the petroleum industry alone. The resulting 
shortage caused increases in rents that were quite beyond the 
capacity of the ordinary worker to pay ; a similar situation arose in 
regard to foodstuffs. The municipal facilities were inadequate to 
cope with a situation like this and industrial disturbance occurred 
in consequence. 

The population of the town of Kirkuk at the time was approxi- 
mately 75,000. There had been no town development during the 
war years and little housing was available to meet the needs of 
expansion in many directions. Building material was scarce and 
private investment required an atmosphere of confidence that 
could not be established immediately. Demands for accommodation 
were met by internal modifications to existing large houses and 
similar makeshifts. 

The average wages of skilled workers, who were the principal 
competitors for town housing, were from 20 dinars! to 25 dinars per 
month, while the rents demanded were from 10 to 15 dinars per 
month for three rooms with kitchen. To relieve the position the 
Company gave all its workers a housing allowance in July of 1946 
and commenced a building programme. In addition it engaged in 
the bulk buying and stocking for sale to workers of the principal 
items of food. The arrangement for sales of these commodities was 
discontinued as soon as conditions eased, but the housing problem 
remained for a long time and eventually some 450 houses were 
built as a Company estate for the 1,600 skilled men with families 
employed at the time before some degree of relief was felt. 

The houses provided were a great advance in design and quality 
over anything so far built locally and this, coupled with reasonable 
rents, resulted in a great demand for them, although at this time 
families were not accustomed to living in such open conditions as the 


1 One dinar=£1 sterling. 
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Company’s estate provided. A number of problems were success- 
fully solved through close co-operation and consultation with the 
municipal officials. Law No. 38 dated 1941 made it obligatory on 
the part of employers to provide industrial workers with houses ; 
although the law was not very clear as to its main provisions, it 
was fairly obvious that it was in the employers’ interests to ensure 
that there was no agitation or unrest amongst the workers on 
account of a housing shortage, in which case the law might have 
been invoked. In an effort to solve the problem a scheme was 
eventually evolved to be known as the“ Home Ownership Scheme ”, 
details of which will be given later and which has made any further 
expansion of the Company’s estate project unnecessary. The 
rapidly expanding municipal planning at Kirkuk will in the course 
of a few years put the estate created by the Company much in the 
position of the ordinary pleasant suburb usually met with in towns 
of this importance. Except for a few shops, occupants of these 
Company houses are encouraged to use the town facilities and an 
efficient and cheap bus service has been established for this purpose. 
Workers and their families are therefore integrated with the town 
for all purposes and a club provided by the Company is also sited 
in the town, though additional club amenities at the main sports 
ground adjacent to the town boundary have since been arranged. 


Education 


The provision of schools has been necessary only in remote 
areas. In consultation with the Ministry of Education it was 
decided as a matter of policy in 1948 that children of workers in 
remote areas should not be left at a disadvantage by comparison 
with their contemporaries in settled areas, and an agreement was 
reached whereby the Company would build and equip schools at 
each of its important centres in such areas. The schools would be 
staffed by the Ministry of Education and the curriculum arranged 
in conformity with the primary-school system of the country. This 
arrangement has worked well. Five schools are in operation : one 
at the Kirkuk oilfields has an attendance of 137 pupils, and the 
others at four pipeline stations have an attendance of 55, 83, 166 
and 418. 

Two other pipeline stations have similar schools, but these 
stations are completely closed down. Each school has six classes. 

Further education is a problem for families in remote areas, 
for they tend to be closely knit and do not take to separation well ; 
this sets up domestic strains in much the same way as parting with 
children for education affects expatriate staff. 

However, all workers are very willing to spend money on educa- 
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tion, and schoolchildren of parents who have had no schooling 
themselves are regarded with great pride in the family. Among 
the lower grades of workers, however, there is a considerable lack 
of balance of view on technical education. These workers have 
not so far fully understood the advantages of a good education 
for skilled-labour careers, but the Company’s up-to-date training 
centre at Kirkuk is doing much to improve this situation. Future 
developments in the country will call for improvement of manual 
skills and this can only be obtained on the basis of a primary- 
school education and further training in the technical schools. 
At present, however, economic reasons compel too many to start 
work early and pick up their skill as they go along from a tradesman 
who matured by the same process. 


Home Ownership 


The Home Ownership Scheme was evolved in 1951 and is 
worth describing in some detail as it is a social measure of the 
greatest importance, comprising as it does many novel features. 
First of all its objective is to encourage national staff and workers 
to become householders. One of its basic requirements of course 
is that it should provide the workers with an opportunity to make 
a home near their work, where customary services, such as shops, 
schools and so forth are available. There would be no incentive 
to build a house where these conditions do not exist, hence the 
centres where the scheme flourishes are Kirkuk and Basrah. 

Briefly, the scheme calls for a small deposit from the worker 
based on all-in cost, the balance according to the type and cost 
of the house being made available as a low interest loan, advanced 
by local banks to those whom the Company sponsors and repayable 
by easy instalments over the whole working life of the householder. 
In the case of home owners separated from the Company, the 
latter takes over the house, reimburses the amount paid up, and 
negotiates the transfer of ownership to an approved applicant on 
the waiting list. 

As a first measure the formation of savings groups was 
encouraged in order to put the workers in a position to make the 
required deposit on joining the scheme. The greatest possible 
freedom is left to the prospective owners to choose the type, design 
and cost of the house (subject to a minimum of £4,000 including 
the price of the land) and the locality, in so far as land is available 
where required. Services such as the design of the house, negotia- 
tion of the contract and supervision and completion of legal 
formalities are provided free by the Company. 

Provision is made for five different types of houses in the 
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scheme, but in practice flexibility is maintained to meet a variety 
of circumstances ; for instance, if the worker already owns a plot 
of land not suited to any of the types of house supplied, suitable 
modifications can be made. Similarly an old house can be recon- 
ditioned and modified to meet the worker’s wishes or an existing 
house may even be purchased. The standard houses supplied have 
two, three or four bedrooms, and a kitchen. 

Providing workers with a home of their own choosing in their 
own environment early in their career creates a sense of permanence 
and security. The community at large has also benefited by the 
scheme through its impact on other industries. 

Between the time when the scheme was inaugurated in Kirkuk 
and the end of 1955, 341 houses were built. At the same date 
a further 81 houses were under construction and outstanding 
approved applications to build numbered 640. The scheme is still 
partly dependent upon supplies of material from the Company’s 
stores since time is necessary to build up adequate stocks from 
local resources. Some idea of the rate at which local suppliers are 
taking over business may be obtained from the following figures : 
in 1953, for the 82 houses built materials were drawn from the 
Company’s stores to the value of £28,000; in 1954 and 1955, 
104 and 139 houses were built and the value of materials with- 
drawn was £25,000 and £20,800 respectively. 

Building contractors employed on the Home Ownership Scheme 
undertake other work in the town and the benefits of improved 
standards have thus been passed on to the community. Building 
sites in the vicinity of the scheme’s houses have naturally appre- 
ciated in value and new residential areas developing on the out- 
skirts of the town are noticeable for their modern layout, broad 
streets and attractive gardens. 


The Basrah and Mosul Petroleum Companies 


This account of post-war social developments within the 
industry would not be complete without some mention of the two 
companies associated with the Iraq Petroleum Company, namely 
the Basrah Petroleum Company and the Mosul Petroleum Company. 

The discovery well, near the desert township of Zubair 18 miles 
south-west of Basrah (in the extreme south-east of the country), 
was brought in during the month of March 1949 and the pace 
and pattern of subsequent development were considerably different 
from what we have seen to be the case at Kirkuk. A quarter of a 
century had passed since oil was struck at Kirkuk and changed 
conditions enabled the industry to take much more advantage of 
local resources than had been possible in the earlier case ; moreover, 


3 
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the production agreement with the Government called for swifter 
development. For instance oil at the rate of 2 million tons per 
annum was being delivered at the terminal at Fao, 70 miles below 
Basrah on the Shatt-al-Arab, by the end of 1951. 

A fields headquarters has been established near the site of the 
discovery well, with houses and amenities for a nucleus of fields 
staff. The size of the local population is 2,900. The Company 
employs 1,400 workers at this location and 350 are housed in 
206 Company houses built adjacent to the municipal boundary of 
Zubair, with a fine swimming pool as an added amenity. Rents 
charged are from 1.8 to 3.6 dinars per month according to the size 
of accommodation provided, the style and quality of building 
being the same for all. The average wage of workers is 23 dinars 
per month. Eighty-four Company houses for workers at the 
main stores and workshop base of Makina near Basrah have also 
been built to relieve the housing shortage and keep rents reasonable. 
An up-to-date club near the town has recently been completed. 

At Basrah a later start was made with the Home Ownership 
Scheme in conditions differing considerably in many respects from 
those in Kirkuk, but there is plenty of enthusiasm for the scheme 
there. To date 20 houses have been completed, there were 68 under 
construction at the end of 1955 and a further 324 applicants are 
on the waiting list. 

Looking at the over-all picture in Basrah the impression is 
gained of an industry the impact of which has been cushioned 
by a policy of close integration designed to obtain the maximum 
degree of co-operation and to enable benefits to filter through to 
all classes of the community. The use of local industries and services 
in the form of building and transport contracts created opportun- 
ities for regular employment, and other trades that benefited were 
mechanical and electrical engineering, carpentry (including furni- 
ture manufacture), tailoring, laundering and motor vehicle servicing 
and maintenance. In consequence it may be said that the petroleum 
industry in Basrah is, generally speaking, fitted into the life of the 
community in such a way as to have lost much of the separate 
identity that it has retained in the north. 

The uncertainty which has so far existed as to the productive 
capacity in the Mosul Petroleum Company’s concession in the 
north-east of the country has been reflected in many ways in its 
general development. For instance it has not yet been possible 
to decide on the most convenient place for its permanent head- 
quarters. The first drilling location at Ain Zalah, 50 miles north- 
west of Mosul, has been adapted and enlarged as a base for its 
operations, which are still very much of an exploratory nature 
although about one-and-a-quarter million tons per annum are now 
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being delivered to the main pipeline system. One well being 
drilled at the moment is nearly 200 miles away by road from 
Ain Zalah. The town of Mosul, of progressive and sturdy character, 
is the nearest place of importance. The majority of the Company’s 
workers, excepting unskilled labour, maintain homes for their 
families in Mosul and are provided with free transport to spend 
their week-ends there. Furnished bachelor quarters are provided at 
Ain Zalah with restaurant services, club, cinema and swimming 
pool. The total strength of 1,350 workers is still comparatively 
small. The Mosul Petroleum Company still needs more time before 
it can begin to play an important role in the social and industrial 
life of the community. For the time being it is necessarily forced 
to remain very much a separate entity. It has an importance of 
its own inasmuch as it provides a good deal of employment, 
where badly needed, for transport and building contracts and 
other services, but it cannot play its full part until the results of 
further exploratory work enable long term decisions to be taken. 


THE USE OF THE OIL WEALTH 


An opportunity will now be taken to look at the general picture 
in the country, which is adjusting itself to the impact of its largest 
revenue producer. 

The Government has always been conscious of the fact that its 
oil is an expendable commodity that will not last indefinitely and 
has wisely decided to do everything possible to ensure that the 
revenues it produces are used to create some more permanent form 
of wealth. In anticipation of the large increase in oil revenues 
the Government therefore enacted the important Development 
Law (No. 23 of 27 May 1950), which made it imperative regardless 
of changes of government that 70 per cent. of the oil revenues be 
allocated to a Development Board.! The subsequent establishment 
of the Iraq Development Board, free to develop rapidly the poten- 
tial resources and natural assets in the country, has assured con- 
tinuity of effort in the progress of its projects. 

The most important measure for the development of the 
country generally is to ensure control of its two rivers—the Tigris 
and Euphrates—which in the past have frequently caused wide- 
spread losses. This has now largely been achieved by the completion 
of the two flood-water diversion projects of Samarra and Ramadi, 
These projects are considered to be capable of diverting sufficient 
water in the flood season to reservoirs off the main course of the 

1 Oil revenues (in dinars) during the period 1951-55 were as follows : 
1951: 13,939,892 ; 1952 : 32,635,381 ; 1953 : 51,343,349 ; 1954: 68,320,712 ; 
1955: 73,740,000 (estimated). 
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rivers. Later projects will deal with the possibility of taking this 
surplus water back into the main river channel lower down its 
course, thus augmenting the water available at periods of low 
supply. 

This development makes it interesting to speculate on the effect 
of development in and around Baghdad, since large areas formerly 
too risky to exploit on account of their exposure to frequent 
inundation will now have a changed status. The control of the 
upper reaches of the Euphrates will eventually result in the virtual 
disappearance of the large marshy area extending from the middle 
Euphrates to Basrah, and this change would appear to be fairly 
imminent. The receding waters must quickly affect the habits and 
way of life of the simple marsh tribes. 

It is often asked whether the poorer sections of the community 
have benefited from this new source of wealth. The question 
cannot be answered without considering the special features of the 
present course of events and the indirect effects of big projects ; 
otherwise the conclusion might be reached that, so far, all that has 
happened is that life has in fact been made harder for the poorer 
classes as a result of the effects of increased demand for goods and 
services on commodity prices. However, the large movements of 
peasants to the big centres that have been taking place can only be 
explained by the fact that they are being attracted by the improved 
opportunities for willing workers created by new wealth. It may be 
noted also that the Government has stabilised bread prices in one 
form and another to suit different local circumstances by means of 
a subsidy of well over £2,000,000 per annum. Assistance of this 
magnitude could not be provided out of the normal budget but it - 
causes no problem today. There is no doubt that this policy has 
contributed in a large measure to stability and probably explains 
why many peasants, in areas with few opportunities for new forms 
of employment, have not migrated to the towns. 

Although large movements of workers away from the land 
cannot but cause concern, it is difficult to see what can arrest the 
movement so long as oppressive practices persist in share cropping 
on land held in huge blocks by feudal families. Work near the 
principal centres holds out promise of better conditions, in the 
shape of freedom of action, liquid cash and better opportunities 
for the younger members of the family. The peasant with a family 
cannot expect to divide with the landlord more than £100 worth of 
produce annually and by share-out time he has probably had 
advances of different sorts which eat well into his portion. The 
same peasant moving from the land can earn over £100 per annum, 
not including what other members of the family may also earn. 
So far he has only been able to build himself temporary shelter near 
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the town boundary for which he pays a nominal ground rent ; but 
the possibility of a house under the housing programme looms up 
promisingly and for the moment at least he is content with his 
changed circumstances. It must be admitted, however, that the 
concentration of large numbers in the towns creates deplorable 
conditions and raises serious problems for the municipal administra- 
tion. In a country with a large indigent community this must 
necessarily be the effect of a sudden accession to wealth, but 
there is cause for considerable satisfaction that so far the great 
increase in economic activity has proceeded without causing 
hardship and any considerable lowering of the customary living 
standards. 

Occasionally the criticism is heard that comparatively little 
money finds its way into the local market. In operations of the 
magnitude of those being carried on in Iraq today much money 
must necessarily change hands at a very high level. Oil revenues 
pass from the Government to large contracting firms and by these 
they are spent abroad for equipment and services, thus by-passing 
the ordinary day-to-day business of the commercial community. 
Nevertheless it is apparent to the most casual observer that business 
is receiving great impetus and in many instances the capacity of 
local resources is being strained to its utmost, particularly in the 
building and allied trades. 


CONCLUSION 


Iraq has a tremendous potentiality considered from the point 
of view of agriculture. A relatively narrow belt in the north has 
sufficient rainfall to enable cereals to be grown without irrigation. 
In the rest of the country crops are dependent upon the two rivers 
for irrigation. Excluding the large remote deserts, however, most 
of the country can be cultivated when water is available; thus 
with storage and regulation of flood water a great extension of the 
area under cultivation would be possible. The projects that are 
expected to create opportunities for a wide improvement in living 
standards, such as new irrigation schemes to bring hitherto un- 
cultivable land into agricultural production, power installations, 
improved communications and so forth, are still largely in the 
planning or construction stage. These of course bring some econ- 
omic and social improvement at the points of impact as soon as 
they are initiated, but their wider effects will be felt at a later stage. 

The settlement and integration into the community of a large 
nomad population of over 5 per cent. of the country’s total in- 
habitants is a future task of great importance and one which will 
call for exceptional administrative ability. Tribesmen are not 
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lacking in adaptability and may be expected to adjust themselves 
to changing conditions tolerably well. 

For men, however, who have always looked with disfavour 
upon work, the performance of which, especially the more domestic- 
ated kind, causes loss of status, too much should not be expected. 
The mobility of tent life and the traditional desert habits of genera- 
tions will not fit in easily with a sedentary occupation, and the 
complete absorption of the tribesmen into the settled community, 
despite the added incentive of new land well commanded with 
water, can hardly be expected within one generation. 

After centuries of eclipse Iraq has been blessed with the means 
of restoring its former prosperity. For this it has all the necessary 
elements : water, the scope provided by large areas of virgin land, 
and above all petroleum, thanks to which it will be able to raise 
the living standards of its people by the judicious use it is making of 
its oil wealth. 





Family Allowances in Canada 


by 
Joseph W. WILLARD 


Apart from the advantages accorded to families with children in 
the form of exemptions from income tax, and the provincial measures 
of assistance to needy mothers, a comprehensive federal system of 
family allowances has been in effect in Canada since 1945, After 
reviewing the background of this system, the author of the present 
article, who is Director of the Research and Statistics Division of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare of Canada, examines 
tts evolution during the first decade of its operation and shows, in 
particular, how the payment of family allowances results in a substan- 
tial redistribution of income as between the provinces and regions of 
Canada and the various types of family, classified by size and income. 
He further discusses the way in which these allowances are spent as 
well as some of the secondary effects of the scheme, such as its influence 
on school attendance and the size of families, and the contribution tt 
has made to demographic studies in Canada. 


BACKGROUND OF THE CANADIAN LEGISLATION 


T the time when the programme of family allowances was 
brought before the Canadian Parliament in 1944, the federal 
Government’s announced purpose in introducing the legislation 
included both social welfare and economic objectives. From the 
point of view of welfare the allowances were proposed as a means of 
ensuring a greater measure of equality of opportunity for all 
children and as a method of recognising the additional needs of 
families with children. 
It was recognised that children increase the economic burden 
of the family and that a small sector of the population bears a 
disproportionately large share of the financial burden of main- 
taining the child population. During the debate on family allow- 
ances in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, brought out the fact that, of the gainfully employed in Canada, 
48 per cent. were single; 39 per cent. of those who were married or 
widowed had no children under the age of 16; and 40 per cent. of 
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those with children under 16 had only one child. He indicated that 
84 per cent. of the children in Canada under the age of 16 were 
dependent upon only 19 per cent. of the gainfully employed. The 
Prime Minister went on to point out that the major burden of 
raising the next generation and perpetuating the Canadian nation 
was falling on less than ‘one-fifth of the working population and to 
suggest that it was only fair that this financial burden should be 
shared by all. 

Lord Beveridge’s report on social insurance and allied services 
in 19421, which included a general scheme of family allowances as 
a basic assumption underlying any plan of social security, and the 
Canadian counterpart to this report prepared by Dr. L. C. Marsh 
in 1943 2, which also stated the case for such a programme, brought 
the question under public discussion in Canada. It will be recalled 
that the Beveridge Report reiterated the findings of social surveys 
concerning conditions of life in a number of principal towns in 
Great Britain.* According to these studies one of the major causes 
of poverty was to be found where the breadwinner had too large a 
family in relation to his wages. Of all the want shown, according 
to the precise standard chosen, roughly one-quarter to one-sixth 
was the result of failure to relate income earned to the size of the 
family. 

Family allowances were, of course, not the first attempt in 
Canada to equalise in some degree the opportunities of all children. 
The institution of a system of public education was a recognition 
that a family system of support for education would be too onerous 
for this group to bear alone. The provision of certain exemptions 
for children under personal income taxation also acknowledged this 
added burden, but only extended relief to those parents whose 
income was high enough to be taxable. These exemptions, which 
have long become an accepted part of the Canadian income tax 
structure, accomplish in a negative manner what family allowances 
achieve through the application of the same principle, but using a 
positive approach. Moreover, the Canadian Government in its role 
as an employer had previously adopted the principle of family 
allowances for dependants of members of the armed forces and had 
extended it to the dependants of veterans who were disabled or 
killed. These applications of the principle of family allowances 

1 W. H. BEvVERIDGE: Social Insurance and Allied Services (London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1942). See “ Social Security Plans in Great Britain ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 46. 

2 Advisory Committee on Reconstruction : Report on Social Security for 
Canada : The Requirements for Post-War Planning, by Leonard C. MarsH 
(Ottawa, 1943). See “ Social Security Planning in Canada ”, in International 


Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 591. 
3 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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were, of course, piecemeal and were made in response to the needs 
of specific situations. An appreciation of the over-all implica- 
tions of this principle developed slowly in Canada, but by the time 
the legislation was introduced a great deal was made of earlier 
precedents. 

Mention should be made of the part family allowances play in 
the general social security system. One of the stubborn problems 
under both social insurance and social assistance measures, in the 
case of recipients with a number of dependants, is the difficulty in 
arriving at a rate of benefit which, on the one hand, satisfactorily 
meets their income needs, and on the other hand, is not too high in 
relation to wages. Family allowances are particularly helpful in 
efforts to solve this problem. Since the allowances are paid whether 
or not the wage earner is employed, a more adequate income can be 
assured to insurance and assistance recipients and their dependants 
without danger of encouraging malingering and of damaging work 
incentives. For example, under the graded system of benefits in the 
Canadian unemployment insurance scheme it is always difficult to 
raise the level of benefits for the low-income groups since they soon 
begin to approach the previous wage level of the beneficiary. Two 
rates of benefit are now provided, one for the single insured person 
and the other for an insured person with a dependant. The latter 
rate has already narrowed the gap to such an extent that there is 
insufficient leeway in the lower benefit classes to make provision for 
dependent children. Family allowances afford further financial 
aid and yet avoid over-insurance. Thus, family allowances comple- 
ment other cash benefit programmes and lessen the necessity of 
built-in benefit provisions for dependent children in every income 
maintenance programme. 

The introduction of family allowances in Canada during the 
Second World War was also related in varying degrees to a number 
of other considerations. For example, the Government was con- 
cerned with the problem of maintaining a high level of employment 
and income in the post-war period and it saw in family allowances, 
along with other social security programmes, a source of a signi- 
ficant volume of income maintenance payments that would have 
a buoyant and stabilising influence on consumption expenditures. 
The Government emphasised the importance of this role along with 
welfare considerations in setting forth the case for family allowances. 
Also, there were those, such as some of the members of the National 
War Labour Board in 1943, who viewed family allowances as a 
useful instrument of social policy in a wage-price stabilisation 
programme under a wartime economy ; the extent to which this 
was a factor in policy considerations favouring the implementation 
of such a programme is difficult to determine. A number of other 
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aspects, some of which are of special interest in any full assessment 
of the background of the programme in Canada, have been set 
aside so that the nature, scope and impact of the programme as it 
now operates may be examined. 


THE FAMILY ALLOWANCES PROGRAMME 


The family allowance legislation which came into operation in 
July 19451 provided for the payment of allowances in respect of 
every child under the age of 16 who is born in Canada or who has 
been a resident of the country for one year.? In order to ensure 
comparable provision for immigrant children, during the first 
year when the child would be ineligible for family allowances, 
another programme administered by the Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion Department makes available to immigrants landed for per- 
manent residence a family settlement grant for each child in this 
age category.’ 

Family allowances are paid at the monthly rate of $5 for each 
child under six years of age ; $6 for each child from six to nine 
years ; $7 for each child from ten to twelve years ; and $8 for each 
child from thirteen to fifteen years of age. In October 1956 the 
average allowance per family was $14.43 or a rate of $173.16 a year ; 
the average allowance per child was $6.05 in that month or a rate of 
$72.60 a year. The assistance in family settlement for immigrants 
is at the rate of $60 a year for each child. Some indication of the 
scope of the programme can be gained from the fact that in October 
1956, 2,299,228 families were receiving family allowances on behalf 
of 5,484,052 children who represented slightly more than one-third 
of the population. 

There has been a very considerable increase in the annual 
payments per head of population under the programme. In 1946-47 
these payments amounted to $19.94 per head and it is estimated 
that in the current fiscal year 1956-57 they will reach $24.95, or an 
increase of about $5 per head over the 11-year period. Although 
the payments per head have risen, the purchasing power of the 
allowances has shown some decline. The rates of allowances ranging 
from $5 to $8 per child have remained the same up to the present ¢, 
but the value has been reduced to some extent by the rise in prices. 


et. Family Allowances Act, 1944. See J.L.O. Legislative Series 1944 
(Can. 3). 

2 Residence is also established if the mother or father was domiciled in 
Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the child. 

* This provision also covers Canadian citizens returning to settle per- 
manently in Canada. 

* These rates were somewhat lower for the fifth and each subsequent 
child in the family prior to an amendment in 1949. 
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By adjusting the payments to the consumer price index it is possible 
to get a rough indication of the impact of these higher prices on the 
value of the allowances. Consumer prices rose about 56 per cent. 
during this period so that the average monthly allowance per family 
of $14.35 in 1956 adjusted to 1945 prices amounted to about $9.20. 
The average monthly allowance per child, $6.04 in 1956, adjusted 
for price changes is the equivalent of about $3.87 at 1945 prices. 

Federal expenditures under the programme are substantial and 
have shown a very considerable increase since the inception of the 
scheme. In the first twelve years of its operation allowance pay- 
ments will have reached a total of 3,800 million dollars. In 1946-47, 
the first complete fiscal year following the introduction of the 
payments in July 1945, expenditures on allowances amounted to 
about 245 million dollars ; by 1956-57 it is estimated that these 
outlays will reach about 400 million. In a period of eleven years 
expenditures have thus risen about 63 per cent. 

A variety of factors have accounted for this rise in outlays. An 
upward trend in expenditures has resulted from a high and rising 
birth rate during the period, the change in the age distribution of 
the child population in the 0-15 age group and a high level of 
immigration. There was a comparatively low birth rate during 
the 1930s : for example the number of live births per 1,000 female 
population stood at 66.3 in 1936. This rate increased during the 
Second World War and by 1945 it had reached 79.7. An unusually 
sharp rise in 1946 brought the rate to 90.1 and it has remained well 
above this level in the post-war period, reaching as high as 101.4 
in 1954. Legislative action was also an important factor. An 
amendment to the Income War Tax Act in 1946 had the effect of 
making participation under the scheme universal for those with 
children in the eligible age group. In 1949 the Family Allowances 
Act was amended to remove the provision which reduced the 
amount of allowance paid for the fifth and each subsequent child 
and to reduce the residence requirement from three years to one. 
It was also in this year that Newfoundland entered Confederation, 
with the result that outlays under the programme were raised 
permanently. 


1 This amendment became operative in January 1947; prior to this 
allowances were recovered from upper-income families through personal 
income tax payments ; through the operation of a sliding scale the full amount 
of the allowances was recovered from all families with incomes of $3,600 
or over. If persons in the higher-income groups did not apply for and receive 
the allowances, an adjustment for this fact was permitted when they filed 
their income tax. The income tax arrangement under the new amendment 
discontinued any recoveries through income tax for family allowances 
received during the year and anyone eligible for the allowance who did not 
apply for it could no longer obtain an offset credit under income tax. There- 
fore, it was to the financial advantage of all to apply for the allowances. 
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Some indication of the magnitude of family allowance expen- 
ditures can be gained by relating the amount spent in this sector to 
national income, total federal budgetary expenditures and total 
federal expenditures on health and welfare services and income 
maintenance programmes. In the calendar year 1955 family allow- 
ance payments were the equivalent of 1.82 per cent. of the national 
income, or 2.08 per cent. of personal income. In the fiscal year 
1956-57, it is estimated that family allowances will account for 
about 8.6 per cent. of federal budgetary expenditure and for about 
30 per cent. of all federal expenditures on health and welfare 
services and income maintenance payments. 

The family allowances programme is administered jointly with 
the universal old-age pension scheme by a single agency, the Family 
Allowances and Old Age Security Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. Since both programmes involve 
payments to all persons within a specified age-group, the former 
to all children under 16 and the latter to all persons of 70 years of 
age and over !, this makes for economical operation. In the fiscal 
year 1955-56 old-age security payments amounted to 367.6 million 
dollars and family allowances 383.6 million. The cost of adminis- 
tering the two programmes in that year was 6.5 million dollars, or 
about 0.86 per cent. of total expenditures. In addition to the 
national headquarters in Ottawa there are regional offices in each 
of the provincial capitals and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Apart from paying allowances to families within each region these 
offices maintain close liaison with child care institutions and 
agencies. During the fiscal year 1955-56 more than 2 million dollars 
were paid in family allowances to institutions and agencies on 
behalf of some 44,000 children in their care. The Department has 
encouraged these agencies to use family allowances on a day-to-day 
basis rather than to permit them to accumulate.” 


OTHER FoRMS OF ASSISTANCE TO FAMILIES 
Income Tax Exemptions for Children 


Even under the system of family allowances provision continues 
to be made for tax exemptions for wholly dependent children 
under the personal income tax legislation. If the child is qualified 
for family allowances the exemption is $150. On the other hand the 
exemption is $400 for a wholly dependent child not eligible for 
family allowances. 

1 Subject to a residence requirement. 


2 In the fiscal year 1954-55 an average of 98.8 per cent. of family allow- 
ances received were being spent in this way by these agencies. 
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Mothers’ Allowances 


While the family allowances programme is one of the most 
important measures providing income support to Canadian families, 
there are also provincial schemes providing allowances to needy 
mothers and their dependent children. Indeed, the first public 
assistance legislation for the establishment of a province-wide 
programme for a particular category of needy persons was a scheme 
of this sort. It was introduced in 1916 in the province of Manitoba 
and was soon followed by similar schemes in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia and Ontario. During the 1930s two more pro- 
vincial schemes came into operation and in the 1940s the remaining 
three provinces followed suit. 

These schemes are designed to assist needy mothers and their 
dependent children when the husband is dead or is unable to provide 
for their support. While there is some variation in the scope of the 
legislation in different provinces the type of contingencies which 
may be covered include : mothers with husbands who are disabled, 
in a mental hospital, or in a penal institution, as well as widowed, 
divorced, separated and unmarried mothers. In order to qualify 
under any of these provincial programmes, an applicant must be 
caring for one or more children of eligible age and must meet certain 
specified conditions with respect to character or competence, need, 
residence, and, in a number of provinces, nationality. 

The maximum monthly allowance payable to a mother with one 
child varies from province to province and in January 1955 ranged 
from $25.00 to $69.50. An additional amount is paid for each 
subsequent child and some of the provinces have established a 
maximum amount payable to a family. Most of the provinces also 
grant supplementary aid where special need is proved. 

About 40,600 families with some 110,000 children were receiving 
mothers’ allowances in March 1955. The total cost of the allowances 
for the fiscal year 1954-55 was approximately 22.5 million dollars. 
In addition, these families were receiving under the federal family 
allowances programme some 8 million dollars on behalf of the 
children. 


PROVINCIAL AND REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


There are a number of indications of the way in which family 
allowances in Canada have met the needs of families with children. 
One of the achievements of family allowances has been the manner 
in which they have channelled federal payments into low-income 
sectors of the population. This has meant a redistribution of 
income of considerable magnitude not only in favour of families 
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with children throughout the country but in favour of certain 
regions in the country. 

A general assessment of the broad geographical distribution of 
family allowance payments is revealing in this respect. By relating 
these payments to income levels, tax revenues and the size of the 
child population in different parts of the country it is possible to 
obtain some indication of the nature and scope of the income 
redistribution involved. For this purpose an analysis based upon 
provincial and regional data is particularly useful. The ten Cana- 
dian provinces are often grouped into five regions which have 
certain geographic, economic and, in some cases political, cohesion. 
These five areas are the Atlantic, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific regions. The Atlantic region includes the four provinces of 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The Prairie region includes the three provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The remaining three regions 
correspond to the provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. In addition there are, of course, the great sparsely populated 
northern areas of the Yukon and Northwest Territories which, 
though the contribution of family allowances in them has been 
considerable, have not been included in this discussion. 

The ten provinces and five regions in table I are listed in order 
of magnitude of annual personal income per head, ranging from 
$657 in the province of Prince Edward Island and $827 in the 
Atlantic region to $1,522 in the province of British Columbia or 
the Pacific region for the year 1955. This table also shows the 
number of child recipients as a proportion of the total population 
in each province and region. Newfoundland has by far tke highest 
percentage of child recipients (41.5 per cent.) followed by New 
Brunswick (37.9 per cent.), Quebec (36.3 per cent.) and Nova 
Scotia (35.1 per cent.). In the four provinces making up the 
Atlantic region, child recipients represented 37.4 per cent. of the 
total population which was somewhat above the percentage in 
the Quebec region and considerably above the percentages in the 
Ontario and Pacific regions which were 30.8 and 30.2 per cent. 
respectively. The proportion of child recipients of the total popula- 
tion in the Prairie provinces occupied an intermediate position 
with 33 per cent. 

Provinces and regions with a relatively high proportion of 
children tend to have a lower personal income per head and as a 
result the family allowance payments per head tend to be higher 
in the provinces and regions with a comparatively low income. 
Newfoundland came first with $29.88 while the lowest amount 
was $21.99 in British Columbia. Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Quebec, which are four of the five provinces having 
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TABLE I. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES AS A 


PERSONAL INCOME AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES PER HEAD, 
PERCENTAGE OF PERSONAL INCOME, 


AND CHILD RECIPIENTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION, 
BY PROVINCE AND REGION, 19551 





























Personal Famil iaebties Child 
Province and region income glimeenaen as percentage ae ~ 
per head per head of —s of population 
(dollars (dollars 
Province : per annum) | per annum) 
Prince Edward Island . 657 24.23 3.69 33.2 
Newfoundland ; 667 29.88 4.48 41.5 
New Brunswick . 828 27.55 3.33 37.9 
Nova Scotia 949 25.61 2.70 35.1 
faeces. sy 1,098 26.43 2.41 36.3 
Saskatchewan 1,147 23.97 2.09 32.9 
Manitoba . 1,158 22.70 1.96 31.4 
Alberta . 1,244 24.82 2.00 34.4 
ce. 1,521 22.23 1.46 30.8 
British Columbia®. . 1,522 21.99 1.45 30.2 
Region : 
Atlantic 827 27.14 32s Tt STF 
Quebec . . 1,098 26.43 2.41 | 36.3 
Prairie . 1,187 23.91 2.01 | ne 
Ontario 1.521 22.23 1.46 30.8 
Pacific 2 1,522 21.99 1.45 30.2 
Canada? . 1,262 24.29 1.93 | 33.5 








1 Population estimates for June 1955. Personal income estimates and gross family allowance 
payments for calendar year 1955. Child recipients as in Jume 1955. 2 An estimated 20 million 
dollars in revenue was deducted from figure given in source data to allow for exclusion of Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 8 Including Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


the lowest personal income per head, all received family allowance 
payments well above the national rate per head ($24.29). At the 
other end of the scale the two provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia, which have by far the highest personal income per head, 
have the lowest family allowance payments. Two of the three 
Prairie provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, also with relatively 
high incomes, received smaller allowances than the national figure. 
Prince Edward Island and Alberta are the exceptions to the general 
trend mentioned above regarding the relation between the propor- 
tion of child recipients in the total population and the level of 
personal income. This also affects their relative position among the 
provinces with respect to family allowance payments per head, 
Prince Edward Island being slightly below the national figure and 
Alberta slightly above. With a comparatively small population 
Prince Edward Island does not substantially affect the level of 
payment in the Atlantic region of which it is a part. The regional 
analysis indicates clearly that the two regions with the lowest 
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personal income per head—the Atlantic and Quebec regions— 
received much higher payments than Canada as a whole or the 
other three regions. For example, the Atlantic region received 
$2.85 more per head than the national figure and $5.15 more per 
head than the Pacific region. 

The fact that family allowance payments tend to favour low- 
income areas is illustrated well in the column in table I which 
shows these payments as a percentage of personal income. When 
the provinces are grouped according to the five regions the per- 
centage ranges from 3.28 in the Atlantic region to 1.45 in the 
Pacific region with the percentage for all Canada standing at 1.93. 
The very high percentage in the case of Newfoundland (4.48) 
stands out and emphasises the relative importance of this measure 
for families living there and indeed for the whole economy of the 
province. The fact that the percentage is so high in the case of 
Prince Edward Island (3.69) points to the importance of these 
payments in relation to income in that province even though 
payments per head are slightly below the national figure. Again 
these ratios, which measure allowance payments in terms of personal 
income, bring out the fact that there is a much more favourable 
allocation of allowances in the two regions with the lowest income 
levels. 


INCOME REDISTRIBUTION AMONG REGIONS 


From the foregoing it can be seen how, in general, payments 
per head tend to be highest in those provinces and regions with a 
relatively low income per head. But in addition, as might be 
expected, the proportion of revenue gathered in the high-income 
provinces and regions is much greater than in the low-income 
provinces and regions. This results in an even greater redistribution 
of income in favour of the low-income areas. In order to assess 
this situation it is helpful, therefore, to analyse the geographic 
distribution of the allowances in relation to a comparable distribu- 
tion of the sources of federal tax revenue. The pay-as-you-go 
financing and the universality of benefits under the Canadian family 
allowance programme makes it relatively easy to ascertain the 
cash benefit side of these transfers. However, the revenue side 
presents a much more complex problem and offers no completely 
satisfactory picture of provincial and regional distribution of the 
source of total tax revenue, let alone data on the incidence of this 
taxation from a geographic point of view. 

The family allowances programme is financed from consolidated 
revenue and for that reason it is intimately related to broader 
questions of public finance and fiscal policy. To the extent the 
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Government may find it necessary to finance general expenditures 
through deficit financing a part of family allowance expenditure 
will also be financed in this way. Under these circumstances 
family allowances would have a greater effect on the level of 
employment and income than if the full amount had been raised 
through taxation. The federal Government has been operating 
on the basis of a budgetary surplus for the past several years with 
the exception of one or two occasions when there was a relatively 
small deficit. As a result, during this period almost the entire 
expenditure under the programme has been met out of general 
revenues from taxation. Accordingly, this analysis is confined to 
revenues obtained in this way. 

Limitations of the statistical data relating to the geographic 
distribution of indirect taxes make it difficult to include these 
revenues in this type of analysis. It would be expected that the 
higher-income regions would contribute a somewhat higher pro- 
portion of taxes than the lower-income regions, but this would 
probably not be so to the same degree as in the case of direct 
taxation. On the other hand the data on the geographic distribu- 
tion of revenues from direct taxes are useful for this purpose. 
While there may be some limitations with respect to these data 
(for example the source of collection of these taxes may not fully 
represent the incidence of the taxes), they do not appear to be 
of sufficient importance to affect materially the general conclusions 
drawn.! 

The regional distribution of family allowance payments and 
direct tax revenue for the fiscal year 1954-55 is shown in table II. 
The amount and percentage of revenue raised in all direct taxes 
are shown side by side with the amount and percentage of family 
allowance payments for this period. Further, family allowance 
payments are shown as a percentage of the individual income tax, 
the corporate income tax and all direct taxes. 

This table illustrates dramatically the important redistributive 
effects for the four provinces in the Atlantic region. Collections 
of all direct taxes from this region amounted to 93.2 million dollars 
or about 3.8 per cent. of the total federal direct tax revenue of 
2,457 million dollars collected for Canada as a whole ; in the same 
period the Atlantic region received 46.8 million dollars in family 
allowances or 12.8 per cent. of the total federal payments. The 
equivalent of 50.2 per cent. of all direct taxes collected in the region 
was returned to it through the family allowances programme. 
Alternatively, allowance payments to families in the region repre- 


1 For further discussion of this point see J. W. WILLARD : “ Some Aspects 
of Family Allowances and Income Redistribution in Canada”, in Public 
Policy (Harvard University Press), Vol. V, 1954, pp. 222-223. 


4 
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TABLE II. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE 
PAYMENTS, OF FEDERAL INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE INCOME 
TAXES AND OF ALL DIRECT TAXES IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1954-55 














Direct tax Family allowance Family allowances 
revenue 1 payments 2 as percentage of — 
Region Amount Amount aod 
(mitions | Per- | (millions | Per. | "income | income | direct 
dollars) dollars) tax tax taxes 1 
Atlantic ... 93.2 3.8; 46.8 12.8; 91.5 125.4 50.2 
Prairie . . . .| 281.0} 11.4) 65.0 47.71 aoe 74.2 23.1 
mebec. ...{| 640.1] 26.1| 116.1 31.7; 40.6 35.7 18.1 
ritish 

Columbia. .| 235.5 9.6| 27.4 7.5] 21.6 28.0 11.6 
Ontario .. . {1,204.3 49.0] 110.5 30.2| 17.4 21.6 9.2 
































Canada*. . . |2,457.0 | 100.0} 366.5 100.0| 28.5 34.6 14.9 





1 Federal revenue from individual and corporate income taxes, including old-age security tax, tax on 
undistributed income, non-resident tax, excess-profits tax and succession duties. 2 Net payments. 
8 Figures for Canada include Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


sented 91.5 per cent. of individual income tax or 125.4 per cent. of 
corporate income tax collections from the region. In contrast with 
the provinces in the Atlantic region, Ontario contributed 1,204.3 
million dollars in direct taxes or 49 per cent. of the total ; allowance 
payments, on the other hand, amounted to 110.5 million dollars or 
30.2 per cent. of payments in Canada as a whole. In the case of 
Ontario allowance payments received by families in the province 
represented only about 9.2 per cent. of revenues contributed in 
direct taxes. For all Canada family allowance payments were the 
equivalent of 14.9 per cent. of all direct tax revenues. The percen- 
tages in the Atlantic, Prairie and Quebec regions were 50.2, 23.1, 
and 18.1, respectively, representing a much higher proportion than 
in the case of Canada as a whole or British Columbia and Ontario. 
If we assume that the revenue to finance family aliowance 
expenditures is distributed over the various types of tax revenue in 
the proportion that these revenues make up total tax revenue then 
in the fiscal year 1954-55, the year under review, about 60.5 per 
cent. of family allowance payments were raised from direct taxes 
and the remaining 39.5 per cent. came from indirect taxes. 
While the above analysis does not give us the exact measure 
of the income redistribution from high to low income regions 
because it does not include the indirect tax sector, it does illustrate 


1 It is interesting to note that the proportion of federal taxation raised 
through direct taxation greatly increased during the Second World War 
and in the post-war years. Only about 32.6 per cent. of tax revenue was 
obtained through this means in the fiscal year 1938-39. 
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well the nature of the redistributive effect and give us some indi- 
cation of its relative importance. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN RELATION TO FAMILY INCOME 


Family income and expenditure studies are another source of 
useful information for assessing the manner in which these allow- 
ances assist families. A comprehensive survey of this type, carried 
out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1947-48 for the pur- 
pose of revising the consumer price index, provided some pertinent 
data with respect to family allowances. The survey involved 
households drawn from a sample designed originally to measure 
the labour force.! The sample was made up of spending units or 
“economic families”. The most common group was a family 
consisting of mother, father and children, but if persons of the 
household who were not members of the family shared the income 
or living expenses of the family they were included as a part of the 
spending unit. 

Household surveys generally give only approximate estimates 
of personal income aggregates. Factors such as under-reporting 
and probable memory bias and the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
net income data from self-employed persons are usually present. 
In this survey the income reported appears to be a low estimate of 
the total income received, but all income groups appear to be 
adequately represented. Special tabulations relating to family 
allowances provide some indication of the impact of these payments 
on the income of families in relation to the size of the family and 
income class. 

The data in table III relate to the replies from 1,975 non-farm 
families in the survey who had children in receipt of family allow- 
ances. About one in every seven spending units included “ non- 
family ” members. Newfoundland, one of the provinces which 
benefits most from the allowance programme, was not included in 
this study since the survey was conducted before the union of 
Newfoundland with Canada. 

Table III shows the relative importance of income from family 
allowances in the net income of families with different numbers of 
recipient children. The average gross income per family showed 
very little variation according to the number of children in the 
family, but the average gross income per person declined as the 
number of children increased, from $896 for a family with one 
child to $359 for a family with five or more children, a difference 


1A total of 13,500 households were selected to be interviewed ; from 
these, 6,000 questionnaires were received and 4,200 were sufficiently complete 
for use in compiling results. 
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TABLE III. AVERAGE GROSS AND NET INCOME, INCOME FROM FAMILY 

ALLOWANCES AND TRANSFER PAYMENTS (IN DOLLARS) FOR NON-FARM FAMILIES 

RECEIVING FAMILY ALLOWANCES, BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND INCOME CLASS, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31 AauGusT 1948 ! 

(With average family allowances as a percentage of net income and transfer payments) 


























ee Average per family of — ul _alowances 3 
Type of family 
Per Per Income Net Family Transfer Net Transfer 
family | person tax | income?) allowances} ene income ? one 
i 
Number of children : 
One «.«... «+ + « »- $3,043) 896] 167 | 2,876 63 169 | 2.2 | 37.3 
;) ees: ce A Bi 202 4.3 | 62.4 
=e US Uo... SP oon | eas ieee) «(199 270 7.0 | 73.7 
Four... .. . .|3,066} 478} 105 |2,961| 264 358 8.9 | 73.7 
Five or more . . . .|3,158| 359} 79 {3,079} 393 426 | 12.8 | 92.3 
Income : 
Under $1,500 . . . .|1,178| 293 2 |1,176| 129 308 | 11.0} 41.9 
$1,500 to 1,999 . . .|1,794} 420; 12 |1,782) 130 210 7.3 | 61.9 
$2,000 to 2,499 . . .|2,215; 515| 44 |2,171| 131 212 6.0 | 61.8 
$2,500 to 2,999 . . .|2,740|} 612; 91 |2,649| 143 213 5.4 | 67.1 
$3,000 to 3,499 . . .|3,300} 687) 141 |3,159| 156 242 4.9 | 64.5 
$3,500 to 3,999 . . .}|3,752} 773| 197 |3,555;} 153 250 4.3 | 61.2 
$4,000 or over .. .|5,618/ 1,044! 474 |5,144/ 157 235 3.1 | 66.8 
All recipient families . . | 3,042} 660| 142 |2,900| 143 228 4.9 | 62.7 



































1 Based on data provided by Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 1947-48 survey of family expenditure and income in 
Canada. 2 Net income is gross income less income tax payments. % Transfer payments include family allowances, 
veterans’ payments (gratuities and re-establishment credits), veterans’ pensions, dependants’ allowances or assigned pay received 
from outside the spending unit, contributions received more or less regularly from outside the unit, unemployment benefits 
old-age pensions, blind pensions, mothers’ allowances, pensions and retirement benefits, workmen’s compensation. 


of 150 per cent. This gives some indication of the extent to which 
a given income which has to be shared among several people results 
in a lower standard of living for each. The amount of income tax, 
of course, decreased as the size of the family increased and as a 
result the average net income per family tended to be lower in the 
families with fewer children. But this was in large part the result 
of family allowances shoring up the income of families as the 
number of children increased. If the income from these allowances 
is deducted there is a tendency for the average net come per family 
to drop as the number of children increases. It can be seen how, 
if family allowances were not available, income per person would 
decline even more rapidly as the number of children in the family 
increases. 

Income taxes and family allowances both favour families with 
more children. The families with one child on the average had 
$167 deducted for income tax and received only $63 in family 
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allowances, that is a net loss of $104. On the other hand, the families 
with five or more children, on the average, had $79 deducted for 
income tax and received $393 in family allowances, that is a net 
gain of $314. On the average families with one and two children 
did not gain, but families with three or more children received more 
in family allowances than they paid out in income tax. 

An average allowance of $63 for one-child families represented 
2.2 per cent. of their average net income while in the case of families 
with five or more children, the amount of income from these allow- 
ances was an extremely important share of their net income both 
in absolute amount ($393) and in relative terms (12.8 per cent.). 
The average payment for all recipient families was $143 or 4.9 per 
cent. of net income ; families with one or two children were below 
this amount and percentage. 

Family allowances represented the most important type of 
transfer payment received by these families, accounting for 62.7 
per cent. of the income from such payments. Family allowances 
were a much less important factor (37.3 per cent.) in the income 
from transfer payments of families with one child than they were 
in the case of the families with five or more children (92.3 per cent.). 
In families with two, three and four children family allowances were 
by far the dominant type of transfer payment. 

Table III shows very clearly that the amounts of family allow- 
ance payments begin to take on sizable proportions for families 
with three or more children. It is also in families with three children 
that these payments have reached as high as 7 per cent. of net 
income and that income from this source represents a net gain over 
income tax deductions. 

The average income per family from family allowances did not 
vary too widely at different income levels, ranging from $129 in the 
under $1,500 income group to $157 in the $4,000-or-over incomegroup. 
However, when income from allowances is taken as a percentage 
of net income, the importance of these payments in the case of the 
lower-income groups becomes apparent. For the families with an 
income under $1,500, allowances represented 11 per cent. of net 
income ; for the three income groups in the $1,500 to $2,999 range, 
allowances represented 7.3, 6.0 and 5.4 per cent. 

Families with incomes of $4,000 or over paid, on the average, 
slightly more than three times as much in income tax as they 
received in family allowances. Those in the income classes up 
to and including the $3,000-to-$3,499 class received more on balance 
from allowances than they paid out in income tax. Families in the 
two lowest income groups, with incomes ranging up to $1,999, paid 
very little in income taxes, so that the net gain from allowances was 
considerable. 
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Marked increases in the average gross income per person at 
each higher level of total family income are shown. The income 
per person for families with incomes under $1,500 is $293 compared 
to $1,044 for families with incomes of $4,000 or over, indicating 
the wide variation of income per person, in this case a difference 
of 256 per cent. 

Table III also brings out the role of family allowances in relation 
to other transfer payments for families of different income levels. 
For the lowest-income class, with under $1,500, family allowances 
represented about 41.9 per cent. of all transfer payments received. 
In the income groups above this level the proportion was much 
higher, but with no marked variation among the income classes. 

Taking all recipient families as a group, family allowances 
represented 4.9 per cent. of net income. On the average, families 
with three or more children and families with incomes below 
$3,000 benefited to the greatest extent. There will, of course, be 
a considerable number of families with both a large number of 
children and a low income whose family allowances will represent 
a higher percentage of net income than the 12.8 per cent. and 11 
per cent. indicated. It is at this point that the family allowances 
have their greatest impact. 


How FamiLty ALLOWANCES ARE SPENT 


Family allowances are considered as a contribution towards 
family income designed to improve the welfare of the child. It is of 
interest to note that the Canadian legislation refers to “ family 


“e 


allowances ” rather than “ children’s allowances ” ; this appears to 
reflect a desire on the part of the framers of the measure to em- 
phasise that it is a “ family ” income support programme. In many 
instances it is to be expected that these allowances will become an 
indistinguishable part of family income in so far as their effect on 
family expenditure patterns are concerned and that the net effect 
will be roughly the same as a general rise in family income. Never- 
theless, the manner in which the allowance is granted and the 
purposes for which it is specifically designed do influence in many 
cases the way in which it is spent. 

It is significant in this connection that the allowance is paid to 
the mother rather than to the father. In general it might be 
presumed that the mother would be more ready to use these 
payments in a way that would be especially beneficial to the child 
or children. 

Also, it is worthy of note that the legislation specifies that the 
allowances are for the maintenance, care, training, education and 
advancement of children. This basic purpose of the scheme is 
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brought to the attention of parents from time to time and serves 
to remind them of their responsibilities in this regard. In some 
instances this may encourage a type of family budgeting that 
allocates income from these allowances to specific items of expen- 
diture for the children. Where this procedure is followed it may 
result in a different expenditure pattern than would result if the 
added income were obtained through a rise in \. ages. 

It is important to recognise, however, that the earmarking of 
expenditures specifically for a child does not in itself necessarily 
alter the family expenditure pattern. The purchase of a necessary 
item of clothing with the family allowance cheque may only result 
in freeing an equivalent amount for other family purposes ; under 
these conditions the child may only benefit to the extent that 
his general welfare is tied to any increment in the total family 
income. 

On the other hand, an expenditure specifically designed to be 
beneficial to the children may also result in an improvement in 
general family welfare, e.g. where the addition of the allowances to 
the family income has made it possible to improve the housing 
accommodation of the whole family. 

Thus the pattern of family expenditure is affected not only by 
the higher level of income resulting from the receipt of family 
allowances but by whatever influence efforts to earmark this type of 
income (i.e. by paying it to the mother and specifying its purpose) 
may have in encouraging higher expenditure on children. 

A number of studies have been carried out to ascertain how 
family allowances are used by recipient families. The survey of 
family expenditures conducted by the Bureau of Statistics for the 
year ending 31 August 1948, which was discussed above, also 
included questions on this subject. Of the 1,749 families in receipt 
of family allowances from which returns were received 40.8 per cent. 
added the whole allowance to other family income and met the 
children’s need out of this total ; a further 20.3 per cent. used part 
of the allowance in this way and allocated the balance for specific 
purposes. A survey of 277 families with 714 children, conducted by 
the federal Department of Agriculture! as a part of a general 
investigation of the standard of living and the composition of the 
family budget in certain rural areas, also obtained pertinent 
information. The survey sample covered areas in northern Saskat- 
chewan, west central Saskatchewan and west central Alberta. 
One-third of the families receiving allowances spent them as part 
of the family income ; more than half (58 per cent.) spent some 


1 In co-operation with the Department of National Health and Welfare 
and the Universities of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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portion of the allowance as part of family income.' A survey in 
the city of Quebec indicated slightly lower proportions. This 
study, which was conducted by the Faculty of Social Sciences of 
Laval University *, covered a sample of 214 families. Almost 
one-fourth of the families (23.5 per cent.) used their allowances for 
all members of the family indiscriminately and about one-ninth 
(11.2 per cent.) partly for the recipient children and partly for the 
benefit of the whole family.* These three surveys, together with 
other similar studies, indicate that a comparatively high proportion 
of families spend family allowances in whole or in part as an addi- 
tion to family income used for all members of the family. 

These studies also reported on the nature of expenditures in 
those instances where families indicated that the allowances were 
used for a single purpose or for various specified purposes. In the 
Bureau of Statistics survey more families spent money on clothing 
than on any other single item. Of the 18.8 per cent. of the families 
who spent allowances exclusively on one item, 7.9 per cent. spent 
it on clothing. Of the 40.2 per cent. of the families who used the 
allowances for a variety of purposes 32.7 per cent. included clothing 
as one of the items. The other studies brought out a similar priority. 
The Saskatchewan and Alberta survey reported that more than 
three-quarters of those spending some or all family allowances on a 
specific item and more than half of the whole group studied indi- 
cated that they had spent some of their allowance on clothes for the 
children.* The study of families in Quebec showed that 63.3 per 
cent. of the families using the allowances for a single purpose and 
for various purposes spent some of their allowance on children’s 
clothing.§ 

These surveys also revealed other purposes for which allowances 
were spent. The Bureau of Statistics survey showed the following 
percentages for families using their allowances for single and 
multiple purposes: children’s food 18.9, medical care 17.6, in- 
surance 17, education, recreation or music lessons 13.8, special 
bank accounts for children 11.9. These percentages relate to all 
families surveyed and not just to those that may use the allowance 
for specific purposes. The study in the three rural areas in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta indicated the following figures for families 


1 Changes in Farm Family Living in Three Areas of the Prairie Provinces 
from 1942-43 to 1947, by M.A. MacNauGutTon and M. E. Anpat (Department 
of Agriculture, Publication 815, Technical Bulletin 69, Feb. 1949), p. 81. 

* In co-operation with the Department of National Health and Welfare. 

3% Les allocations familiales dans la ville de Québec, Rapport d’une 
enquéte de la faculté des sciences sociales de l’Université Laval, par Maurice 
Tremblay, Alberta Foucher, Jean-C. Falardeau (Quebec, Dec. 1951), p. 37. 

4 Op. cit., p. 82, 

5 Op. cit., p. 41. 
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spending allowances on specific items : food 59 per cent., medical 
care 22 per cent., education 20 per cent., recreation 19 per cent., 
savings 16 per cent., general living expenses 10 per cent. and farm 
and other 3 per cent. Comparable data for the survey in the city 
of Quebec were as follows : insurance 35.4 per cent., medicine and 
medical care 32.5 per cent., education 29 per cent., food 20.3 per 
cent., savings 18.1 per cent., recreation 12.2 per cent. and rent 1.1 
per cent.? Data from these and other surveys seem to confirm the 
fact that, where the allowances are consciously used in part or in 
whole for designated purposes, clothing ranks above all other items 
while expenditures on food, medical care, education, insurance, 
recreation and savings are the other principal items on which these 
allowances are spent. 


SoME VALUABLE By-PRODUCTS OF THE PROGRAMME 


One of the several by-products of this programme has been the 
improvement in school attendance attributed to the fact that 
family allowance payments are suspended if children are impro- 
perly absent from school. While the number of children in respect 
of whom allowances are paid has increased each year the number 
and proportion of children whose allowances have been discon- 
tinued because they did not attend school regularly has shown a 
decline. For example, in the fiscal year 1951-52, allowances were 
suspended in 14,830 cases while in 1955-56 allowances were discon- 
tinued for 8,664 children ; on the other hand, the total number of 
children covered rose from about 4.5 million to almost 5.4 million 
from March 1952 to March 1956. 

In addition to promoting regular school attendance family 
allowances have assisted many parents to keep their children in 
school when this might not otherwise have been possible.* 

Another useful by-product of the programme has been the 
development of more comprehensive and current demographic 
statistical data. The family allowance administration has had to 
prove the age of about 8 million Canadian children since the 
inception of the scheme. This has brought about the prompt 
registration of birth of all new-born children, which in turn has 
greatly improved vital statistics records. In mentioning some of 
these accomplishments with respect to more complete and accurate 
demographic information the Deputy Minister of National Welfare 
pointed out that— 

1 Op. cit., p. 82. 
2 Op. cit., p. 41. 


* See R. H. PaRKINSON : “ Ten Years of Family Allowances ”, in Canadian 
Welfare (Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council), 1 Nov. 1955, p. 197. 
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We know more than we ever did before about the size and composition 
of our Canadian family units. We know more accurately the nature of our 
population shifts from province to province, because we can trace the move- 
ments of over half the population of Canada whenever they transfer their 
family allowance accounts from one regional office to another. Data regard- 
ing population shifts and the rate of new family formation is already being 
sent each month to the central housing authority in our country, giving that 
agency more accurate information than it has ever obtained from any other 
source as to critical shifts in housing needs and demands for new family 
housing throughout the different parts of Canada.! 


DEMOGRAPHIC ASPECTS 


In Canada, demographic considerations were not a motive in 
establishing family allowances, as in some European countries? 
where there was a preoccupation with the risk that falling birth 
rates might have depressing economic consequences and involve 
a threat to national security. In the Canadian programme the 
basic amount of the allowance does not rise as the number of 
children increases, in contrast to schemes in some countries where 
higher allowances are provided for each additional child. Indeed, 
when the Canadian system was introduced, it contained a provision 
that operated in the opposite direction. For families with five or 
more children the allowance for the fifth child was reduced by $1, 
for the sixth and seventh by $2, and for any additional child by $3. 
An amendment in April 1949 removed this provision and since that 
time the same rates apply to all children irrespective of the size 
of the family. Moreover, it is important to bear in mind that the 
allowance under the Canadian scheme is merely a contribution 
towards the maintenance of the child. It by no means approaches 
the full expenditure required to rear a child for the ages covered, to 
say nothing of the cost involved in maintaining them after they 
reach 16 years of age. 

During the discussion of family allowances at the time the pro- 
gramme was introduced comments were made both in and outside 
Parliament concerning the advantageous position of the province 
of Quebec, with its high birth rate and large families. Table I 
shows that two provinces, Newfoundland and New Brunswick, 
have a higher proportion of child recipients to total population and 
receive higher family allowance payments per head than Quebec. 
Moreover, data on the average number of children in the family 
indicate that families are larger in Newfoundland, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island than in Quebec. Table II reveals that 


1 George F. DaviDsON at a conference of social work held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in June 1949. 

2 See “ Family Allowance Schemes in 1947: 1”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 322. 
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the Quebec region contributes a much higher proportion in direct 
taxes to the Federal Treasury in relation to allowances received than 
do the Atlantic and Prairie regions. It is fair to conclude that 
while the province of Quebec has been in a comparatively favour- 
able position under the programme, it has not been the most 
favoured province or region as had been intimated by some. 

Before family allowances were introduced it was also suggested 
by some that these allowances might encourage very large families 
and that this might not in itself be a desirable result. For this 
reason it is of interest to ascertain what changes have occurred in 
the size of families receiving allowances under the programme. An 
analysis of the data for the nine years from March 1947 to 
March 1956 reveals that the proportion of families with one child 
receiving allowance has declined substantially ; in March 1947, 
40.5 per cent. of the families had one child while by March 1956, 
this percentage had dropped to 34.9. On the other hand, the 
proportion of families with two children climbed from 28 per cent. 
to 30 per cent., with three children from 14.5 to 17.1, with four 
children from 7.6 to 8.9, and with five children from 4.2 to 4.4. In 
the same period there was a decline in the proportion of families 
with six or more children under the family allowance programme. 
There is not sufficient evidence to indicate that the allowances in 
themselves had any effect one way or another upon these changes 
in the size of families. However, it can be stated with assurance 
that the experience to date has shown that since the introduction 
of the programme the proportion of very large families has not 
increased as some argued it would. 

As stated earlier the Canadian birth rate has increased consider- 
ably since family allowances came into operation, but it does not 
follow that this was the result of the introduction of the pro- 
gramme. A casual review of the data on births can be very mislead- 
ing. While the number of live births per 1,000 female population } 
stood at 79.7 in 1945 (the year in which family allowances came 
into effect) and jumped in 1946 to 90.1 and again in 1947 to 96.6, 
it is well to remember that this period coincided with other cir- 
cumstances such as the termination of the Second World War, the 
existence of a high level of employment and income with favourable 
prospects of peace for some time to come, the return home of the 
armed forces from overseas and various parts of Canada and their 
re-establishment in civil life. 

It is of interest to compare during this period the experience 
in Canada with that of the United States where there was no 


1 Rates based on live births to women of all ages, but computed on 
female population aged 10-49. 
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family allowance programme. Canada has had a consistently and 
substantially higher birth rate than the United States for a number 
of decades past. But while the births per 1,000 female population 
in Canada jumped from 79.7 in 1945 to 90.1 in 1946, or 10.4 points, 
the comparable rate in the United States also rose sharply from 
64.0 to 76.4, or 12.4 points. From 1946 to 1947 the rate in Canada 
took another sizable jump of 6.5 points, but again the rate of 
increase in the United States exceeded that of Canada, rising by 
9.1 points. Both countries experienced a decline in the rate of 
about the same magnitude in 1948. The general movement in the 
rates in the United States and Canada seem to parallel each other 
during the post-war period, but those in the United States, where 
there is no family allowance programme, showed a greater increase 
than in Canada, where the new programme had been introduced.! 

This comparison does nothing in itself to prove or disprove that 
the jump in the birth rate in Canada in 1946 and 1947 was in any 
way related to the introduction of family allowances in 1945. It 
does suggest that more general influences were at work and that 
any claims concerning the effect of family allowances on the birth 
rate should be viewed with caution. Family allowances cannot be 
treated as an isolated factor, but must be considered along with 
other items of income and these in turn must be related to general 
economic conditions and prospects and also to a wide variety of 
other factors such as international affairs and the social and cultural 
settings of the population. There is little or no evidence to support 
the contention that the Canadian legislation has resulted in a birth 
rate higher than otherwise would have been the case. If there is 
any demographic influence it may be through a favourable effect 
on the survival rate rather than through any impact the programme 
may have on the birth rate, but this would also be difficult to 
substantiate through statistical evidence. 


PuBLIC SUPPORT FOR FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


The family allowances legislation received the support of all 
parties in Parliament when it was passed in 1944. Prior to this 
there appeared to be no strong public opinion one way or the other 
concerning such a proposal. Organised labour was for the most part 
hostile to the idea of family allowances.? As the nature of the 


1 If the non-white population in the United States is excluded the rise 
in the rate is not as great as shown. This would modify the increase in the 
United States rate but not alter the conclusion drawn. 

* The two largest labour organisations, the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour were opposed, while the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour favoured the principle of 
family allowances. 
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proposed legislation became known and some of the implications 
of the measure in terms of income redistribution and an over-all 
social security programme were better understood this opposition 
was dropped. Public opinion generally has viewed family allow- 
ances with increasing favour. Some indication of this has been 
reflected in public opinion surveys taken over the years. 

The Canadian Institute of Public Opinion started polling the 
question of family allowances on a national scale at the end of 1943, 
almost two years before the first payments were made, and has 
repeated the query on four subsequent occasions during a 12-year 
period. The results of the replies are set out in table IV below. 


TABLE IV. PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES FOR 
SELECTED YEARS 1943 To 1955 





Opinion of family Per cent. 


allowances 





1947 1948 | 1950 | 1955 





Bavenrable .......| 4 | 75 84 





Unfavourable ...... 16 13 9 
mae re Se | 10 ie 














These surveys indicate a steady growth of favourable opinion and 
in recent years an exceedingly high percentage of persons in favour 
of the provision. The Institute reported in 1955 that the national 
majority in that year was one of the biggest attained in its polling 
of national and international issues over the previous 14 years. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


International Exchanges of Trainees 


At the beginning of 1956 the International Labour Office made an 
inquiry concerning the opportunities extended by member States to foreign 
workers for agg a8 vocational training or the improvement of acquired 
skills. Similar inquiries carried out in 1948, 1949, 1951 and 1953 had 
revealed that a large number of governments, as well as many occupational 
and other private organisations, were engaged in promoting the exchange 
of trainees and that thanks to their efforts more and more exchanges of this 
type had taken place in recent years. The information communicated to 
the Office in 1956, which is summarised below, shows that these activities 
are still on the increase and that, in addition to the exchanges that have 
already been going on for many years among European countries', an 
increasing number of trainees come from other parts of the world not only 
under technical assistance schemes but also under all sorts of other arrange- 
ments, both national and international. 


SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY AND CONTENT OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Beginning in 1948, continuous study by the International Labour 
Office of the organisation and development of international exchanges 
of trainees soon brought to light certain facts that had to be taken into 
account in the preparation and despatch of the questionnaires used in 
the inquiry on the subject carried out in 1956. 

For one thing, the type of arrangement under which trainees are 
exchanged and the categories of persons for whom the training is intended 
vary with the degree of economic and technical development of the 
countries concerned. Therefore, in order to ensure a genuinely inter- 
national inquiry, the questionnaire sent to the goverriments of member 
States was framed so that the replies might take account both of tech- 
nical assistance arrangements (such as those provided for under the 
Colombo Plan or the programmes of the United States Economic Co- 
operation Administration) and of reciprocal agreements such as those 
concluded by a large number of European countries among themselves. 
The Office also had to adopt for the purposes of the inquiry a fairly 
broad definition of the word “ trainee” so as to cover the various 
categories of persons concerned. 


1See in this connection “Student Employment Abroad”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1952, pp. 142-153; J. Newsy: “The Work of 
the I.A.E.S.T.E.”, ibid., Vol. LX VIII, No. 1, July 1953, pp. 65-75; “ The International 
Exchange of Student Employees”, ibid., Vol. LXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1954, pp. 151-169; 
M. Tuupicnuum : “ Worker-Trainees : A Form of Technical Assistance ”, ibid., Vol. LX X, 
No. 2, Aug. 1954, pp. 168-189 ; and Gustav VLAnHov: “ The Worker-Trainee and Foreman- 
Instructor Programmes in Yugoslavia ”, ibid., Vol. LX XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1956, pp. 25-36. 
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Moreover, the efforts undertaken in the various countries to encourage 
and facilitate international exchanges of trainees may take the form 
either of measures of principle relating to the admission of foreign 
trainees or of direct aid to candidates, i.e. of finding openings for them 
and making material arrangements for their stay. While direct assist- 
ance is often extended by private bodies, measures of principle are 
essentially a responsibility of governments acting, as a rule, through 
domestic legislation or special international agreements. Generally their 
purpose is to facilitate the granting of temporary residence and employ- 
ment permits to foreign trainees and to settle fundamental problems 
arising out of their status as foreign workers residing in the country. 
It was the aim of the inquiry to obtain from governments information 
on existing legal provisions and on the part played by the various 
government departments (e.g. the employment service) in implementing 
them, as well as statistical information on the movement of trainees 
across their national borders. These, accordingly, were the main points 
covered by the questionnaire sent by the Office to the governments of 
member States. 


Definition of the Term “ Trainee” 


In order to take the fullest possible account of the variety of existing 
practical training schemes, while at the same time excluding from 
consideration other types of scheme involving the residence or further 
vocational training of workers abroad, it was felt desirable to introduce 
the following definition in the questionnaire used for the inquiry : 


“ 


For the purpose of this inquiry the term “ trainee ” means any person 
who proceeds to a country other than his own for a limited period of time 
(generally varying from several weeks to 18 months), on a remunerative 
or non-remunerative basis, in order to improve his general and occupational 
knowledge, including his knowledge of foreign languages, by taking up a 
manual or non-manual post as an employee, or as an observer, in a public 
or private undertaking. 


Questionnaire relating to Practical Trainee Exchange Programmes 


In a number of countries the authorities do not confine themselves 
to facilitating the entry of trainees through appropriate statutory 
action but also endeavour to help in the placement of candidates wishing 
to undergo training abroad. In some cases this is done by the public 
employment service, while in others national trainee exchange commit- 
tees have been set up specifically for the purpose. However, even where 
such central co-ordinating bodies exist, the fact is that where widespread 
exchanges have taken place in various industries and occupations they 
are due largely to the direct and spontaneous efforts of occupational and 
other private bodies. As it had done in 1951 and 1953, the Office tried 
to obtain first-hand information on exchange programmes sponsored 
by such bodies, and it accordingly sent them a special questionnaire. 
The information received was embodied in the new edition of the guide 
on international trainee exchanges prepared by the Office and pub- 
lished, as in the past, by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation.? 


1 The 1956 version of the guide appeared in Workers Abroad. III (Paris, U.N.E.S.C.O., 
1957), Part II: “ International Trainee Exchange, 1956”. 
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Such information supplements—and sometimes clarifies—that sub- 
mitted by governments on the general programmes of exchanges. It 
shows, at any rate, in what industries and occupations periods of further 
training abroad are considered as a useful or necessary adjunct to 
vocational training courses. 


TRENDS DURING THE PERIOD COVERED BY THE INQUIRY 


Activities in 18 European Countries 


The information supplied to the Office in 1956 by the govern- 
ments of member States and by the private bodies which replied to the 
questionnaires show that the number of trainees exchanged has con- 
tinued to increase rapidly in nearly all cases. 

Table I illustrates the movement of trainees from and to 18 European 
countries in 1952 and 1955. It should be specified that, as regards 
training periods of long duration, the table does not, as a rule, cover 
movements in respect of which employment permits are not required, 
as is the case, for example, under the arrangements establishing a com- 
mon employment market between certain countries (Benelux and the 
Northern countries) or under the provisions applied by the United 
Kingdom in favour of citizens of Ireland or Commonwealth countries. 

similar table prepared by the Office on the basis of the 1953 inquiry? 
covered only 14 countries. e new countries included in the present 
table are Czechoslovakia, Greece, Luxembourg and Yugoslavia. Three 
other countries which had only begun to participate in trainee exchanges 
at the time of the last inquiry have developed such exchanges on a large 
scale during the three years elapsed since then. These countries are the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and Turkey. 

It is worth noting that for most of the countries listed in table I the 
largest increase was in the number of exchanges taking place under recip- 
rocal agreements. The only country where this was not the case—even 
though it, too, received more trainees than in the past—was the United 
Kingdom, where foreign trainees are in principle admitted unilaterally 
and in unlimited numbers, provided that they do not take the place 
of British workers (except in the case of individual exchanges or ex- 
changes taking place under special arrangements). The other countries 
usually prefer to develop exchanges through reciprocal agreements 
specifying the number of trainees to be admitted annually by each 
party. Under the laws of some of these countries, e.g. Switzerland, the 
special procedure in respect of trainees may be applied only where 
bilateral agreements have been concluded, so that, with the exception 
of cases covered by special technical assistance arrangements, trainees 
may be admitted only under such agreements. During the period con- 
sidered ten new reciprocal agreements were concluded. Details of the 
countries that are parties to the various agreements are given further on. 

As may be seen, the data given in table I in respect of seven coun- 
tries cover short-term training courses for technical school and university 
students. As a rule such training does not take place within the frame- 
work of reciprocal agreements or the annual quotas specified therein. 
Nevertheless, it was felt necessary to include them in the table I totals, 
either to take account of special situations (Turkey and Yugoslavia) 


1See “ The International Exchange of Student Employees”, loc. cit., table VIII, 
p. 164, 
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or to provide a basis for comparison with the 1952 data for the same 
countries, which applied to long-term and short-term winery | without 
distinction. In collecting the 1955 data the Office requested that those 
relating to long-term training should be supplied separately. For the 
countries in question, these data, where available, may be found in 
table II which gives a distribution of the trainees by major occupations. 

The manner in which this distribution varied from 1952 to 1955 has 
been ascertained in the case of 11 countries; it is illustrated by table III, 
which contains figures for the four occupations to which most of the 
trainees belong, viz. industry, commerce, the hotel trade and agriculture. 

Although the increase in exchanges recorded for most of these 
countries is fairly evenly distributed among the four occupations, with 
very few exceptions that in the hotel trade is particularly noteworthy 
in that it represents a new development, bearing witness to the success 
of the efforts to promote training abroad made by hotel trade asso- 
ciations over the past few years. 


Participation of Non-European Countries in Exchanges 


The interpretation of the data given in tables I, II and III would 
be incomplete without some indication of the distribution of foreign 
trainees by countries of origin. Changes of distribution between 1952 
and 1955 are of particular interest. Not only did the network of intra- 
European exchanges expand substantially thanks to new reciprocal 
agreements, but several European countries are now receiving more 
and more trainees from other parts of the world ; conversely, a sub- 
stantial number of trainees from European countries are now studying 
or improving their skills in countries outside Europe. 

The data given in tables I to III refer, therefore, not only to exchanges 
among the countries listed, as did those yielded by the previous inquiries, 
but also to exchanges involving many other countries, particularly in 
the Middle East, Asia, the Far East and North America. 

For example, the statistics communicated by the Federal Republic 
of Germany include trainees from Argentina, Canada, Chile, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan and the United States. 
Trainees from Germany went to Canada, Egypt and the United States. 

The statistics for Austria include exchanges with the United States. 
Those for Belgium mention a few trainees from Australia, Canada, 
Egypt, Japan and the United States, among others. 

he 1955 figures for France include trainees not only from the 17 
other countries listed in table I but also from Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Peru, Syria, the United States and Uruguay. The recent conclusion 
between France and Canada of a bilateral agreement for the exchange 
of trainees points to the possibility of future movements on a reciprocal 
basis between Europe and other parts of the world. 

In Finland there was also a small group of non-European trainees 
ae Australia, Canada, t, India, Israel, Pakistan, the Union of 

uth Africa and the United States) and several Finnish trainees went 
to countries outside Europe (Canada, Israel and the United States). 
Norway and Sweden have reported trainee exchanges with the United 
States. Finally, the countries from which trainees went to the United 


1 Thus in 1955 the Federal Republic of Germany received 6 trainees from Latin America, 
16 from Asia, and 149 from the Near and Middle East and Africa. In the same year France 
received 6, 12 and 48 and the United Kingdom 60, 114 and 316 from the same regions. 
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Kingdom in 1955 include, apart from those listed in table I, Argentina, 
Burma, Chile, China, Cuba, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Japan, 
Lebanon and the United States. 

Trainees received in Turkey included nationals of Cyprus, Iraq, 
Israel, Jordan, Libya, Syria and Chinese Turkestan, and the countries 
visited by Turkish trainees included Canada and the United States, as 
well as India, Iran, Iraq and Israel. Exchanges also took place between 
Israel and Yugoslavia. Finally, the countries with which Czechoslovakia 
exchanged trainees included the People’s Republic of China, Egypt, 
the Democratic Republic of Korea and the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Viet-Nam. 


TABLE IV. TRAINEES SENT TO THIRD COUNTRIES UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
(I.C.A.) ! 


(Numbers of persons having arrived during 1955 and of those in training 
on 30 June 1955) 





Courses 
in progress 


| Country 


Arrivals 
of origin 

| 

| 


Receiving country 








| 
| 
Europe : 


l 
| 
Belgium . a wea Pakistan | 
Denmark . avthis India | 
Pemmee. 2. p. =? Viet-Nam 
Germany (F. R.) . . . . . | Philippines 


Netherlands ... 2 wins | Indonesia 


United Kingdlom .... . . | Indonesia 





Total . 





Fay East: 


China (Taiwan) . . . . | Philippines 
Viet-Nam 


tl ee. ee : . | India 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Taiwan 
Thailand 





Viet-Nam 


Se ee eee Cambodia 


| 
| 
Philippines... ...... | Taiwan 


Total. . . | | | 76 








(table continued overleaf) 


1 This table is based on data communicated by the receiving countries. The figures include only training 
periods of more than four weeks’ duration. 
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TABLE IV. TRAINEES SENT TO THIRD COUNTRIES UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
(1.c.A.) (conel.) 





Courses 
in progress 


Receiving country bo perw 4 | Arrivals 





Latin America : 


Brazil 


Costa Rica . 


Panama 


Peru . 


Uruguay . 


Venezuela 


Middle East : 


Egypt . 


Lebanon . 


Total . 


Total of all countries . 





Total . 


Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 


Brazil 
Ecuador 
Panama 


Bolivia 

El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Panama 


Mexico 


Chile 
El Salvador 


Ecuador 


Brazil 
Ecuador 
Honduras 
Panama 


Jordan 
Libya 


Afghanistan 
Egypt 
Iran 
Jordan 








Agreement between the 
American University of 
Beirut and the I.C.A. 





Egypt 
Ethiopia 
Iran 


Ir 
Jordan 
Lebanon 
Libya 
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These statistics do not make any distinction between training courses 
of the traditional type and those which, either through the kind of 
practical training sought or through the nature of the agreement or 
other arrangements under which they are provided, fall under the 
heading of technical assistance. However, several European countries 
that received trainees under the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance of the United Nations and its specialised agencies did not 
include them in the statistics communicated to the Office. 

The United States Government, on the other hand, gave figures on 
training courses organised under the technical assistance programme 
administered by its own International Co-operation Administration 
(I.C.A.). The number of trainees thus placed in other countries, together 
with their countries of origin, is given in table IV. As for trainees placed 
in the United States during the same period and under the same pro- 
gramme 1,013 were from Latin America, 1,775 from Asia, Africa and 
the Near East and 2,005 from Europe. In addition, 542 trainees from 
Asian countries were undergoing training in Australia at the end of 
1955 under the Colombo Plan. 

As regards the countries of Asia, data have been supplied by Ceylon, 
India, Japan, Pakistan and Thailand concerning the distribution by 
countries of origin of trainees received in these five countries during 
1955. These data, which are embodied in table V, point to the emergence 
of a pattern of reciprocity between several countries of South and South- 
East Asia. 

The development of mutual aid under the Colombo Plan has undoubt- 
edly contributed towards setting this trend in motion. The Fourth 
Annual Report of the Organisation, prepared on the occasion of the 
Singapore meeting in 1955, pointed out that, as the economies of the 
countries of South and South-East Asia which are parties to the Colombo 
Plan expanded and became diversified, these countries were coming to 
a better understanding of the need for sending their students and tech- 
nicians abroad for further training and experience. During the year 
1954-55 the number of trainees sent abroad under technical assistance 
programmes was the highest ever recorded and the training was geared 


TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OF TRAINEES PLACED IN FIVE 


— 


ASIAN COUNTRIES IN 1955 





Country of origin 





Thailand 


Receiving countries 


Afghanistan 
Malaya 
Pakistan 
Philippines 








oo 


India 











Japan 
Pakistan ... 
Thailand .. . | 
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more closely than in the past to development plans. Since these pro- 
grammes were first put into effect about 7,200 posts were found for men 
and women wishing to improve their occupational qualifications abroad. 
All of this training did not take place outside the region, as some Asian 
countries had reached a position where they were themselves able to 
receive foreign trainees. Among the 7,200 trainees mentioned, about 
70 per cent. were placed under arrangements concluded under the 
Colombo Plan (including the United States programme) and about 
30 per cent. within the framework of United Nations technical assistance. 
These figures do not include the many nationals of Asian countries who 
go abroad each year to study in western universities or other institutions.! 


Age and Skill of Trainees and Length of Training Periods 


In view of the high cost of long-distance travel, the relatively limited 
number of posts available for technical assistance purposes and the 
specific objectives of such assistance, the benefit of technical assistance 
schemes for the improvement of occupational skills must be reserved 
primarily for key personnel, i.e. supervisors both on the technical and 
on the administrative side. Moreover, in the case of technical assistance, ° 
periods of practical instruction on the job may not be enough and courses 
of instruction in regular training institutions may often prove indis- 
pensable. Finally, training plans must be kept flexible as regards the 
age of candidates, the type and degree of their training, and the length 
of the training period. Depending on their occupation and the type of 
advanced training it is proposed to give them, candidates may be either 
very young or, on the contrary, mature men, and the duration of the 
training may vary from as little as six months to several years, two 
years being considered a minimum in many cases. 

Quite different are the rules and customs that have traditionally 
governed the travel of workers abroad for further vocational training, 
and that have been corroborated, defined and standardised—rather 
than established—by reciprocal agreements for the exchange of trainees. 
Being intended as the final stage in the training of young skilled workers 
(wage earners or salaried employees), the visits abroad provided for 
under such agreements are reserved in principle for men and women 
between the ages of 18 and 30 who are nationals of one of the contracting 
parties and proceed to the territory of the other party in order to improve 
their linguistic and occupational knowledge by working for an employer. 
The authorisation is granted for a period not exceeding one year which 
may, in exceptional cases, be extended by six months. By laying down 
such rules, which also include the fixing of an annual quota (number of 
authorisations in respect of individual training periods which may be 
granted on a reciprocal basis by either contracting party) and provisions 
concerning the remuneration of trainees and their status as workers, 
the agreements seek to establish a sufficiently clear distinction between 
foreign trainees and temporary migrant workers, so as to ensure that 
exchanges of the former will not be directly affected by employment 
market fluctuations. For the same reason the countries concerned 
usually consider it necessary to limit the scope of the agreements to 


1 The Colombo Plan: The Fourth Annual Report of the Consultative Committee for Co- 
operative and Economic Development in South and South East Asia (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, Cmd. 9622), pp. 156 ff. 
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fully qualified workers, excluding from the annual quota all vocational 
school and university students and workers whose temporary employ- 
ment abroad, owing either to their occupation or to their degree of 
skill, does not offer any real possibility of improving their technical 
skills and knowledge. 

It should be pointed out, in this connection, that many efforts have 
been made over the past few years for the very purpose of developing 
on a large scale the type of arrangements now excluded from the scope 
of bilateral agreements, ranging from short-term training periods for 
technical school and university students and longer training periods for 
graduates of such establishments and industrial technical staff at the 
managerial level (e.g. engineers from the steel and coal-mining industries) 
to periods of instructional employment abroad for certain categories of 
workers who, while not fully skilled, might either benefit from such 
training in their work or derive some cultural advantage from it. 

Whether or not they favour including such trainees in the quotas 
specified in the agreements, several countries are now prepared to agree 
that the degree of skill required of a trainee should vary with his occupa- 
tion. However, they also consider that it is hardly possible in practice 
to lay down rigid rules, since not only is it difficult to designate the 
occupations in which a worker need not be fully skilled but it is equally 
difficult to specify when vocational training may be said to have been 
completed. 

There appears to have been a marked difference of opinion in regard 
to the so-called “ home help ” category. In principle there is no doubt 
that girls holding diplomas from schools of domestic science, teachers of 
home economics and other young women can improve both their occu- 
pational qualifications and their knowledge of languages by being 
employed abroad either as domestic workers au pair or under other 
conditions adapted to the purpose of their stay. It is in recognition of 
this fact that the French Government, for example, admits family 
helps au pair as vocational trainees and includes them within the scope 
of bilateral agreements. On the other hand other governments consider 
that, since workers in this category have no present difficulty in finding 
employment, it is inappropriate to include them in the scope of bilateral 
agreements, and thus restrict the annual quota of permits to candidates 
in other categories. 

As regards age limits, the lower limit fixed at 18 by the agreements 
is, as a rule, applied strictly (except by some countries, in exceptional 
cases, for agricultural trainees), since young persons under 18 are, as a 
rule, neither sufficiently mature to derive genuine profit from a stay 
abroad nor provided with credentials certifying a thorough training in 
a skilled occupation. On the other hand, there is a tendency in many 
countries to introduce a certain flexibility in the requirements relating 
to the upper age limits (30 or 35), having due regard to the occupation 
of the trainees, their degree of skill or even the special circumstances of 
each case (e.g. interruption of vocational training due to the war). 
Nevertheless, most governments do not consider it indispensable to 
provide explicitly for the waiving of the upper age limit in the agreements 
or regulations relating to the admission of foreign trainees, since the 
practical conditions under which the agreements are applied usually 
allow of sufficient flexibility in special cases. Moreover, at least for the 
time being, ordinary employment permits are usually easy enough to 
obtain for persons over 30 (or 35) years of age wishing to go abroad 
for a short period of special training. 
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Expansion of the Network of Reciprocity Agreements 


The network of reciprocity agreements for the exchange of trainees 
was as follows at the time of receipt by the International Labour Office 
of the replies to the 1956 questionnaire : 


Country 
Austria. 


Belgium . 


Canada 
Denmark. . 


Finland 


France. . 


Germany (F. R.) . 


Greece . 

Haiti . 
Ireland. . 
Rey. 
Luxembourg . 


Netherlands 


Norway 
Spain 
Sweden 


Switzerland. . 


Turkey. .... 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia . 


Countries with which a reciprocity agreement has been concluded 


. Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 


Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland 


. Finland, France}, Federal Republic of Germany, 


Italy, Luxembourg?, Netherlands*, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom ? 


. France 
. Austria, Finland*, France, Netherlands, Nor- 


way *, Sweden *, Switzerland 


. Belgium, Denmark *, France, Federal Republic of 


Germany, Netherlands, Norway*, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia 


. Austria, Belgium ?, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 


Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Haiti, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg’, Netherlands}, 
Norway, Saar, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, United Kingdom ! 


. Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Italy, Nether- 


lands, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 


. France 

. France 

. France, Switzerland 

. Belgium, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 


Netherlands 


. Belgium *, France!, Netherlands*, Switzerland, 


nited Kingdom # 


. Austria, Belgium *, Denmark, Finland, France’, 


Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg *, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom # 


. Denmark*, Finland*, France, Netherlands, 


Sweden 3 


. France, Federal Republic of Germany, Switzerland 
. Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland *, France, 


Federal Republic of Germany, Netherlands, 
Norway *, Switzerland 


. Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France 


(including Algeria), Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Ireland, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Spain, 
Sweden 


. France 
. Belgium *, France 1, Luxembourg *, Netherlands * 
. Finland. 


1 Also a party to the multilateral agreement concluded between the signatories of the 
Brussels Treaty (Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom). 

* Multilateral agreement referred to in preceding footnote. 

* Convention between Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden establishing a common 
employment market. There is also a bilateral agreement for the exchange of trainees 
between Sweden and Norway. 
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The above list includes the ten agreements concluded since the 
previous inquiry carried out by the Office.? 

Legal arrangements to facilitate the exchange of trainees are not 
confined to reciprocal agreements such as those which exist between 
European countries. Some groups of countries have by agreement set 
up a common employment market and trainees naturally enjoy the 
same facilities under such arrangements as other workers. Conventions 
of this type are now in force between the three Benelux and the four 
Northern countries. Moreover, several countries have passed special 
legislation providing for the unilateral admission of foreign trainees. 
In particular, the United Kingdom admits trainees in unlimited numbers 
provided they are employed in a supernumerary capacity or an arrange- 
ment exists for exchange on a head-for-head basis ; except in the hotel 
trade, agriculture and the nursing profession, where special provisions 
apply, permits to receive foreign trainees are freely granted to employers 
provided that the trainee does not take the place of a British worker. 

It may also be mentioned that, while perhaps not contributing 
directly to increasing exchanges, an instrument such as the multilateral 
agreement on trainee exchanges concluded between the Brussels Treaty 
Powers can, by standardising the status of trainees in the participating 
countries, have a favourable effect on trainee movements. 

However, it should also be pointed out that the principle of absolute 
reciprocity on which agreements of the “ European” type are based 
is not applicable to all countries in their present state of development. 
In the case of arrangements between highly industrialised countries 
and those that are less developed, certain adjustments may have to be 
made, e.g. by providing, as suggested by one government in its reply to 
the Office questionnaire, for regular trainee movements only from the 
latter to the former, and for recreational or educational visits in the 
opposite direction. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that some trainee exchanges take 
lace under bilateral agreements other than those mentioned so far. 
he Turkish Government, for example, in its reply to the Office ques- 

tionnaire, mentions, in addition to the trainee exchange agreement 
concluded with France, cultural agreements with France, Greece, Italy 
and the United Kingdom.? Moreover, the information supplied to the 
Office by the Government of Czechoslovakia mentions the existence of 
a system of bilateral agreements for scientific and technical co-operation 
based on very much the same principles as the agreements analysed above. 
The trainees exchanged may belong to any industrial or commercial 
occupation, and the length of training periods varies from six months to 
two years. Trainees are entitled to free food and lodging in the receiving 
country, are covered by the national insurance scheme and are entitled 
to the same standards of medical care as the local population. They 
receive a monthly cash allowance covering their personal needs and as 
soon as they have reached the stage in their training where they can do 
productive work they receive wages in accordance with the scales 
applicable to their occupation in the receiving country. Czechoslovakia 
has concluded such agreements with Albania, the German Democratic 


1 Between Austria and Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland ; Canada and 
France ; Finland and Yugoslavia ; France and Greece ; the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Finland and Switzerland; and Italy and the Netherlands. 

* And also with India, Pakistan and Iraq. Iraq in its reply to the Office questionnaire 
mentions, in addition to the agreement with Turkey referred to above, similar agreements 
concluded with India and Spain. 
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TABLE VI. NUMBER OF TRAINEES EXCHANGED BY 18 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
(Quotas in 





Country of origin 





Receiving country ehealiaincnatniiees 
Germany 
(F. R.) 


Austria Belgium | Denmark Finland | France | 





Austria ......| (100) 1) 16 (150) - 15 (100) | 50 (500) | } | 

Belgium? 3. . ‘ wr x 1 (50) | 12 (150) | 62 (150) - | | (150) | 

Denmark 4 . | =~ _ zs (*) 21 (50) - - 

Finland#. ..... 6 (50) | 25 (*) - 29 (50) | 382 (100) — | 

France 2 | 28 (500) | 93 (50) | 22 (50) - | 664 (1000)/ 10 (50)| 18 (100) 

Germany (F. R.) . . | 45 (150) | 62 200 (150) | 444 (1000)| - 2 (300) | 
we ~ - (50) _ ~- 


} 

Ireland5 . as - = 125(200) - 
Italy (150) ~ _ 2 (500) | 36 (600) | 
Luxembourg 2 8 . : oR _ _ 2 (200) | - 
Netherlands? 3 . . x  (*) | 42 (100) | 10 (50) | 113 (500) | 292 (150) 
26 (*) | 4 (100) | 18 
| 

| 

| 








Norway#... . ‘ wt 217 (*) | 
— 105 (50) (150) 
(100) zs (* | x (*) | 19 (100) | 427 (250) 
| 
} 


10 (200) 

on 4 (50) , 70 tag a 
92 (*) |794 (*) |911 (*) x6 (*)/ 210 
3 (30) | 32 191 = 2 


Switzerland. ... . 11 (100) | 85 (150) | 18 (50) | 71 (500) | 330 (200) 
Turkey _ 3 
United Kingdom 2 6 . 141 (*) | 468 = (*) 
Yugoslavia 8 17 

















oan 


Note : An asterisk indicates that the admission of trainees is not regulated by quota but by some other means (see also foot- 


1 Agreement concluded in 1956. 2 Also party to a multilateral agreement on the exchange of trainees concluded in 1950 
to an agreement providing for a common employment market between Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. The number 
party to an agreement providing for a common employment market between the Northern countries (Denmark, Finland, Norway 
Sweden. 5 Data supplied by the countries of origin. 6 In the United Kingdom foreign trainees are admitted in unlimited 
to the regulations applicable to foreigners. 





Republic, Poland and the Soviet Union, as well as with the People’s 
Republic of China, the Democratic Republic of Korea and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam.' 


Utilisation of Quotas 


Table VI affords a comparison between the number of trainees 
actually exchanged in 1955 among 18 European countries and the quotas 


1 In 1955 the breakdown of the number of trainees exchanged between Czechoslovakia 
and the above countries was as follows : 





Czechoslovak 
workers 
trained abroad 


Workers sent to 


Country Czechoslovakia 





Albania SHER VS 

China (People’s Republic) 

German Democratic Republic 

Korea (Democratic Republic) 

Poland . ee ere ee 

EE SES tel ite ien ahh 06 sere «ah 
Viet-Nam (People’s Democratic Republic) . 
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IN 1955 AS COMPARED WITH THE QUOTAS LAID DOWN IN AGREEMENTS 





























parentheses ) 
| Country of origin 
Receiving country 
° l : on on 
‘pourg | lands, | Norway | Spain | Sweden | S8ie™ | Turkey | Kingdom | slate | 
~ | 14 (100) ie: | — | 9 (100) | 1 (50% - | 4 | 9 | Austria 
3 | 3 (% ~ 10 | § (100) | 47 (100) x 20 (*) | 6 Belgium 2 $ 
— | 21 (100) « (*) | — | # (*) | 138 (150) - - — | Denmark 4 
~ 17 (50); 18 (*)| 7 | 9 (| 67 (sH] § 37 (*) | 19 (30)} Finland 4 
5 (200) | 386 (500) | 52 (100) | 109 (50) | 128 (100) | 472 (500) | 11 (50) | 331 (*) | 11 France 2 
~ | 236 (150) | 24 | 14 (150) | 249 (250) | 125 (200) | 126 | 210 216 Germany (F. R.) 
- _- | _ _- — — | _ _ —_— Greece 
“3 a dee, oe SD, Ce ae - a Ireland § 
- |) ees + 7 a 2K 23 50 
= zs (*) _ - — ;} 1 (50) _ _ - Luxembourg 2 3 
| = (*) — | 10 (50) — | 17 (100) | 92 (150) as ete _ | Netherlands 2 3 
} - 24 (50) | — | ~ 14 (*) | _ | _ | 65 - Norway 4 
- - } - | _ } ~ 85 (50) _ - | Spain 5 
D te 91 (100) | x (*)| — = 136 (100) > sae ee Sweden 4 
| 10 (50) | 97 (150) — | 22 (50) | 45 (100) Siew. ot et Pe Switzerland 
me 2 af ee | 4 1 i * 1 | 4 Turkey 
(*) |}615  (*) |223)  (*) |159 (*) (453. (*) (681 (*) | 113 (*) — 113 (*) United Kingdom 2 6 
| - 13 7 a 9 5 | 26 } 7 | a= Yugoslavia | 





notes 2, 3, 4 and 6). An x indicates that some trainees have been received, but that no figures have been supplied. 


between the Brussels Treaty Powers (Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom). 3 Also party 
of trainees from the two other Benelux countries is not included in the figures for Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 4 Also 
and Sweden). The number of trainees from the other three Northern countries is not inciuded in the figures for Denmark and 
numbers except in certain occupations. The number of trainees from Ireland is not indicated since such trainees are not subject 


laid down in bilateral agreements concluded by those countries. Here 
again the totals do not include trainees admitted without permit, i.e. 
those whose movements are covered by common employment market 
agreements. Neither, in the case of the United Kingdom, do they include 
trainees from Ireland and the Commonwealth countries. 

This table shows that in many countries the possibilities available 
under annual quotas are for the time being far from exhausted. On the 
other hand, the 1955 quotas for other countries appear to have been 
not only filled but in some cases exceeded. As long as the employment 
market situation in the receiving countries does not preclude such 
surpluses, existing quotas need not paralyse the development of 
exchanges. Moreover, it is for the governments of the countries con- 
cerned to decide whether the quotas fixed still correspond to their needs 
and to their present situation. If not, some adjustment may be called 
for. 





The Legal Obligation to Employ 
the Disabled 


One of the means open to governments of ensuring that their disabled 
citizens are provided with opportunities of employment is the enactment 
of legislation obliging employers to employ a number, quota or percentage 
of the disabled, or to reserve certain occupations for them. 

Legislative action has been taken in this way in different countries 
over the past 40 years. Some governments have recently revised or improved 
legislation enacted in the 1920s, others have entered for the first time this 
sphere of state control of employment, yet others have opp osed it as bein i 
contrary to the principles of proper “ selective placomens ® of the disabl 

The study below traces the — of this subject and outlines the 
differences in national legislation. Main consideration is given to the basic 
factors involved, i.e. the categories of disabled persons falling within the 
scope of such legislation and the obligations imposed upon employers. 


The idea that governments might take direct action to ensure 
a for their disabled citizens dates from the First World War 
the years immediately following it. The enormous numbers of men 
disabled while serving in the military forces of the belligerent countries, 
coupled with the economic difficulties that caused much unemployment 
after 1918, were the principal factors leading to appeals for state action. 
At first direct assistance was called for in the form of vacancies in govern- 
ment offices reserved for disabled ex-servicemen. These requests were 
quickly met, especially in the war years, and such situations were reserved 
for disabled victims of the war in several countries. 

However, it was soon found that this action was insufficient and other 
more comprehensive solutions were therefore sought. The choice fell 
on schemes whereby all employers should be compelled to engage a 
percentage of disabled ex-servicemen. Such proposals were put forward 
to their respective governments by the national associations of the war 
disabled in Austria, France, Germany, Italy and the United Kingdom.' 

Similar proposals were discussed at the Inter-Allied Conference held 
at Brusséls in December 1920, which recommended that the principle 
of compulsory employment of disabled ex-soldiers, both by private 
—— and public authorities, should be consecrated by law.? 

sequently the same theme was discussed by a Meeting of Experts 
(31 July to 2 August 1923) convened by the International Labour Office 
to study methods of finding employment for disabled men.* These 


1See I.L.0.: The Compulsory Employment of Disabled Men, Studies and Reports, 
Series E, No. 2 (Geneva, 25 Apr. 1921), p. 4. 


2 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 


3 See I.L.0.: The International Labour Code 1951, Vol. 11: Appendices (Geneva, 
1952), pp. 179-182. 
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experts declared that, in order to ensure definitely and finally the 
permanent employment of disabled men, it was absolutely necessary 
to have recourse to the legal obligation of employment. They considered 
that all legislation on this subject should be applicable to all disabled 
men in receipt of pensions, it should be of a permanent character and 
the experience acquired in safeguarding the employment of war disabled 
could oe y be — for the benefit of disabled workers and 
other disabled persons. is legislation should be applicable to all 
undertakings with a minimum number of employees, but provision 
should be made for exemption of those undertakings where it was 
impossible or particularly difficult to meet the requirements. Under- 
takings exempted should be liable to pay a compensatory tax or charge. 

Generally speaking, these principles have been the basis of all 
subsequent legislation. 

As a result of this internal and external pressure and the obvious 
need to take action in this matter the governments of several European 
countries passed legislation in the 1920s specifically imposing an obliga- 
tion to employ the disabled. The pattern of such legislation is almost 
invariably the same : a description of the beneficiaries, the obligations 
of employers regarding the engagement of a quota and the dismissal of 
disabled men, and the ert for non-compliance. Although such 
legislation arose from the need to make provision for disabled ex- 
servicemen it is interesting to note that several of the countries concerned, 
i.e. Austria, Danzig, Germany and the Saar Territory, extended the 
benefits of their laws to persons disabled by industrial accidents and 
even by other causes. 

Most of the countries concerned seemed to consider that not only 
private employers but also the government and local authorities should 
come within the scope of these laws. It is also worth noting that in 
nearly all cases the laws laid down that money collected by way of fines 
for non-compliance or compensatory tax for exemption should be used 
for the benefit of disabled persons. Other noteworthy items are the 
provision in the German, Austrian and Danzig laws whereby some 
employers were enabled to fulfil their Fee by the assignment of 
holdings of land to disabled persons, and the very unusual provision in 
the Italian law under which fraud on the part of a disabled person could 
be punished by a prison sentence. 

he salient features of these laws are given below in chronological 
order of their enactment. 


LEGISLATION ENACTED AFTER THE FirRsT WORLD WAR 
Germany 


Following the acceptance in 1918 by the Reichstag of the principles 
of compulsion, the Federal Department of Economic Demobilisation 
issued a decree on 9 January 1919 which obliged firms with not less 
than 25 and not more than 50 workers to employ at least one seriously 
disabled man, and firms with more than 50 workers to employ at least 
one seriously disabled man per 50 workers. Employers were also bound 
to reserve for seriously disabled men, as vacancies occurred, one post 
which could be filled by workers with diminished working capacity.! 
This decree was soon found to be inadequate and difficult to apply, 


1 The Compulsory Employment of Disabled Men, op. cit., p. 15. 
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and it was therefore followed on 6 April 1920 by a far more comprehensive 
Act.!. This Act principally benefited disabled ex-servicemen having 
war pensions amounting to 50 per cent. or more of the maximum allowed 
under the Pension Act on account of injuries received on war service 
and disabled men having disablement pensions amounting to 50 per cent. 
or more of the maximum granted under the Federal Accident Insurance 
Scheme or corresponding measures. Provision was made for disabled 
ex-servicemen and disabled workers having pensions not less than 
33 1/, per cent. but less than 50 per cent., and also for other persons 
seriously incapacitated for work, to be assimilated within the scope of 
the Act in individual cases to prevent undue hardship. 

The Act applied to all employers, both private firms and public 
bodies. The number of disabled men to be employed by each employer 
was not fixed by the Act but by Administrative Orders dated 21 April 
1920.1 Under these orders, federal, state and other public offices were 
obliged to reserve for disabled men at least 2 per cent. of their posts. 
Every private employer of more than 25 persons was bound to employ 
at least one disabled man if he had not more than 50 employees and one 
further disabled man for each additional 50 employees. The Act also 
empowered the Federal Minister of Labour to make regulations regarding 
other occupations to be reserved entirely for special classes of disabled 
men. Provision was also made for the exemption of individual employers 
either wholly or partially from the obligations of the Act because of 
special circumstances. 

Agricultural employers were enabled to fulfil their obligations by 
assigning holdings to disabled men, either for their own property or 
under a tenancy agreement, which were such as to provide a reasonable 
subsistence for the men and their families. 

The Act further provided that disabled men, if dismissed, should 
be given four weeks’ notice, and that during the six months following 
the coming into operation of the Act such dismissal should not be 
effective without the consent of the Central Welfare Office. 

Contravention of the Act was to be punishable by fines which, 
when collected, were to be used for the benefit of disabled men. 

This pioneer Act was followed on 12 January 1923 by an amending 
Act ? which made changes in the categories of person to be covered by 
the legislation, the quota provisions and the conditions for dismissal. 

The beneficiaries were now to be Germans who, as a result of an 
injury received on military service, or of an accident, or both these 
causes, were suffering from a loss of earning capacity of not less than 
50 per cent. and were entitled accordingly to a pension or an allowance. 
In addition the scope of the Act was extended to include any blind man, 
any person whose earning capacity was reduced at least 50 per cent. 
for reasons unconnected with the war or an industrial accident and 
men disabled in the war or by accidents whose loss of earning capacity 
was between 30 and 50 per cent. if they otherwise could not obtain or 
retain suitable employment. Provision was made to extend the benefit 
of the Act to persons other than Germans. 

The federal Government was empowered to order that the Federa- 
tion, the states and other public bodies, foundations and institutions 
should fill a specified proportion of their vacancies with disabled men. 
Furthermore, the government of any particular state could impose more 
1 Cf. I1.L.0. Legislative Series (hereafter cited as L.S.) 1920 (Ger. 9). 
2 L.S. 1923 (Ger. 1). 
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extensive obligations upon other public employers under its supervision 
provided that it also assumed the same obligations. The quota that every 
private employer had to fill could not be fixed at more than 2 per cent. 
of his staff without the approval of the Federal Council and the Social 
Affairs Committee of Parliament. 

A disabled man could not be dismissed without the consent of the 
Central Welfare Office, which was bound to agree if the disabled man 
was guaranteed another suitable post. The period of notice had to be at 
least four weeks. 


Austria 


The Law of 1 October 19201 principally benefited men disabled 
in the war whose earning capacity had been reduced by more than 
45 per cent. Those war disabled whose earning capacity had been 
reduced by not less than 35 per cent..and not more than 45 per cent. 
were also included in the scope of the Act if, on account of their disable- 
ment, they were unable to find employment without its assistance. 
Persons injured by an accident in the undertaking where they were 
employed, and whose earning capacity was thereby reduced by more 
than 45 per cent., and also blind persons, were deemed to be equivalent 
to a war-disabled beneficiary for the purpose of calculating the quota, 
provided that they were employed in the undertaking at the date of the 
promulgation of the Act. The Act did not apply to foreign disabled men 
except where an agreement had been concluded with their country of 
origin. 

The compulsory employment provisions applied to all branches 
of industry, men the State Monopoly Department, iculture, 
forestry, and generally to all undertakings conducted for profit. Public 
authorities were not mentioned. The compulsory quota for each under- 
taking was fixed at one war-disabled man for the first 20 employees 
(salaried and wage-earning) and at least one more war-disabled man for 
every further 25 employees. Provision was made for the reduction of 
the quota for particular industries. 

This obligation could be discharged by the transfer to disabled 
men of holdings of land, provided that these were such as to yield a 
subsistence to the persons concerned and their families. 

A special provision allowed the obligation to employ to be replaced 
by the payment of a compensatory tax ; the State Monopoly Depart- 
ment was exempt from the payment of this tax. The proceeds collected . 
from it were to be devoted exclusively to benefits for disabled persons. 

The minimum period of notice for dismissal was four weeks. 

Provision was made for the payment of fines for contraventions 
or evasions of the Act and administrative regulations connected with it ; 
the proceeds of such fines were to be used for the benefit of disabled 
persons. 

The Act was amended on 19 December 1924 ® by an Act which made 
the following changes regarding beneficiaries and the fulfilment of 
the quota provision. 

War-disabled persons whose earning capacity had been reduced 
by more than 65 per cent. were to be reckoned as two units towards 
a quota. Persons injured by accidents in the undertakings where they 
were employed, and whose earning capacity had thereby been reduced 

1 LS. 1920 (Aus. 16). 

2 L.S. 1924 (Aus. 4). 
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by more than 45 per cent., and also blind persons, were deemed to be 
equivalent to war-disabled men for the purpose of filling the quota. 
In undertakings with more than 45 employees, in which the proportion 
of women and girls was more than 60 per cent. of the total staff, war 
widows could be included in calculating the quota up to half thereof. 

A further amending Act! dated 23 December 1926 introduced a 
new method whereby employers could discharge their obligations. This 
stated that the duty of employing disabled men might also be discharged 
by the transfer to them of holdings of land, by the establishment of stalls 
for the sale of goods or by the provision of other means of earning a 
livelihood, provided that their livelihood and that of their families 
appeared to be secured thereby. 


Italy 


The Law of 21 August 1921 ? applied to all servicemen or ex-service- 
men whose working capacity in remunerative employment had been 
lost or substantially reduced by illness or injury consequent upon active 
military service. 

In the filling of posts in government departments, provincial or 
communal authorities, municipal undertakings and institutions under 
governmental supervision, preference was to be given to men disabled 
in the war (provided they possessed the requisite qualifications and where 
necessary had passed the appropriate examination), up to the proportion 
of one disabled man to every ten posts or fraction of ten posts in the case 
of administrative and accounting employees, and up to the proportion 
of 10 per cent. and 20 per cent. respectively for junior clerks and subor- 
dinate posts. These provisions did not apply to the state or private 
railways. Preference was to be given to disabled persons in the filling of 
notarial posts by enabling them to count their military service towards 
their period of service in the legal profession. 

Every private employer who employed more than ten men was 
bound to employ one disabled man for every 20 men or fraction of 
20 men employed after the first ten. In exceptional cases those under- 
takings which, on account of their special conditions, were unable to 
employ disabled men, could be exempted from the obligations of the Act. 

Penalties were prescribed for failing to comply with the rules of 
procedure laid down in the Act as well as for failure to comply with the 
obligations it imposed. The fines thus collected were to be paid directly 
to the National Institution for the Protection and Assistance of Disabled 
Men to constitute a fund in aid of institutions for providing prosthesis 
and rehabilitation for the disabled. 

An unusual feature of this Act was the provision that any person 
who wrongfully procured or endeavoured by fraud to procure employ- 
ment as a man disabled in the war within the meaning of the Act should 
be liable to detention for not more than six months. 


Poland 


By a decree dated 15 November 1921 * employers in agriculture, 
industry, commerce and transport were bound to employ at least one 
1S, 1926 (Aus. 7). 

*1.S. 1921 (It. 5). 

* L.S. 1921 (Pol. 9). 
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man disabled in the war for every 50 persons employed by them. Provi- 
sion was made for fines to be paid by employers who failed to comply 
with this obligation. 


France 


In order to assure employment to the disabled, France enacted two 
laws, one dealing with employment in government service and the other 
with the obligations of private employers. By an Act dated 30 January 
1923! certain posts in government service, public establishments, départe- 
ments, the city of Paris, Algeria and the colonies were reserved for 
disabled ex-servicemen who were in receipt of permanent or temporary 
disability pensions. Provision was also made in this Act to reserve 
posts in government service for war widows who had not remarried, 
war widows who had remarried but had one or more dependent children 
aged under 18 or disabled, unmarried mothers with one or more depen- 
dent children aged under 18 or disabled, and recognised children of 
men who had fallen for France in the war. In the same Act it was 
also laid down that no industrial or commercial enterprise could obtain 
any concession, monopoly or grant from the State, a département, 
a commune, Algeria or the colonies unless it had reserved a certain 
number of posts for disabled ex-servicemen. 

In the following year, on 26 April 1924, the Act ® to provide for the 
compulsory employment of disabled ex-servicemen was passed. This 
Act benefited ex-servicemen who were in receipt of permanent or tem- 
porary pensions. Persons in receipt of pensions whose physical invalidity 
was not less than 80 per cent. were reckoned as two units towards the 
compulsory quota. An employer was allowed to count towards his own 
quota if he was in receipt of a disability pension. Persons who had 
suffered industrial accidents for which they were in receipt of pensions 
could count towards the quota if they were in the service of the under- 
taking in which the accidents occurred. 

All industrial and commercial undertakings other than those covered 
by the Act of 30 January 1923 that regularly employed more than ten 
wage earners over 18 years of age, whether French citizens or aliens, 
were obliged to employ a quota of war pensioners. By a subsequent 
order this quota was fixed at 10 per cent. Agricultural and forestry 
undertakings that regularly employed more than 15 wage earners were 
liable to the same obligation. Undertakings that employed more than 
50 per cent. female labour were obliged to pay an annual tax proportional 
to the difference between the number of war pensioners actually employed 
and the number that should have been employed under the Act. These 
undertakings could be exempted from payment of the tax if they could 
show that they employed the correct quota of war pensioners in pro- 
portion to their male staff and the correct quota of war widows, etc., in 
respect of their female staff. Undertakings employing 30 or more wage 
earners were obliged to include in their quota of disabled persons at 
least one-third war pensioners whose working capacity had been reduced. 

The provisions regarding dismissal laid down that a pensioner whose 
physical invalidity exceeded 60 per cent. should be entitled to at least 
a fortnight’s notice if he was paid by the day or the week and at least 
two months’ notice if he was paid by the month. 


1 Journal officiel, 7 Feb. 1923, pp. 1318-1321. 
2 LS. 1924 (Fr. 1). 
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Provision was made for penalties for those undertakings which did 
not comply with the administrative rules in the law or with its com- 
pulsory obligations. The proceeds of these fines, together with the taxes 
mentioned above, were to be allocated to a common fund for the benefit 
of war pensioners. 

Danzig 


The Law of 6 October 19251 benefited disabled men of Danzig 
nationality who, as the result of an injury received on military service, 
or of an accident, or of both these causes, were suffering from a loss of 
earning capacity of not less than 50 per cent. and were in receipt of a 
pension or allowance. Blind persons whose blindness was not due to 
either military service or an industrial accident were also included. 
Provision was made to extend the benefit of the Act to persons whose 
earning capacity was reduced by not less than 50 per cent. for reasons 
other than war injury or industrial accident, and to men disabled in 
the war or by accidents whose loss of earning capacity was less than 
50 per cent. but not less than 30 per cent. 

The Act covered all employers, both public and private. A public 
body employing less than 20 persons wi be directed to reserve one 

st for a disabled man if this post were suitable and the appointment 
involved no special hardship for the employer. All employers who 
employed at least 20 persons were obliged to employ at least one dis- 
abled man for every 40 members of their staff or fraction thereof. Provi- 
sion was made for the exemption of individual private employers having 
not more than 80 permanent employees if this was necessary on account 
of their special circumstances. On the other hand posts specially suitable 
for disabled men could be reserved for them. 

The period of notice for dismissal laid down in the Act was a minimum 
of four weeks. This notice could not be effective until the Central Welfare 
Office had given its consent. 

Provision was made for the payment of fines by employers who 
did not fulfil their obligations under the Act. The proceeds were to be 
utilised for the care of the disabled. 

An amending Act dated 30 April 1929 2? made few changes save to 
reshuffle the various sections of the original Act. The only real change 
was to limit the extent to which the protection of the Act was afforded 
to persons whose earning capacity was reduced by not less than 50 per 
cent. for causes other than war or accident and those whose loss of 
earning capacity was less than 50 per cent. but not less than 30 per 
cent. owing to the war or an accident by including only those disabled 
persons from these categories who, owing to their injury, were unable 
to find a post without the assistance of the Act, provided that the 
— of more seriously disabled men was not thereby prejudiced. 

A further amending Act of 23 June 19314 —— the quota require- 
ments so that employers with more than 20 employees had to employ 
at least one disabled man for every 30 members of their staff or fraction 
thereof. 

Saar Territory 


By an Order of the League of Nations dated 16 March 1927 * pro- 
vision was made for the employment of seriously disabled men in the 


1 L.S. 1925 (Danz. 1). 
2 L.S. 1929 (Danz. 1). 
3 L.S. 1931 (Danz. 2). 
# L.S. 1927 (L.N. 4). 
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Saar Territory. The beneficiaries under this order were those persons 
who, as the result of an injury received on military service or of an 
accident, or of both these causes, were suffering from a loss of earning 
capacity of not less than 50 per cent. and were in receipt of a pension 
or an allowance. Blind persons whose blindness was due to other reasons 
were also covered provided that they could not obtain or retain a suitable 
post without the help of this order. Provision was made for the benefit 
of the order to be extended also to persons whose earning capacity was 
permanently reduced by not less than 50 per cent. for reasons other 
than war disability or accident and to persons disabled on war service 
or by accident whose loss of earning capacity was less than 50 per cent. 
but not less than 30 per cent. 

The order applied to all employers, both public and private. Employ- 
ers with 20 employees were obliged to employ at least one seriously 
disabled person ; employers with more than 20 employees were obliged 
to employ at least one additional seriously disabled person for every 
further 50 posts. Provision was made for the exclusion of particular 
trade groups and of individual employers from the obligations imposed 
by the order. It was provided that posts specially suitable for seriously 
disabled persons ners be reserved for them. 

Employers could be authorised to discharge their obligations by 
providing disabled men with land holdings, either as their own property 
or under a tenancy agreement, which were such as to afford the men 
and their families a reasonable subsistence. 

A disabled man could not be dismissed without the consent of the 
Labour Office, which was bound to agree if the man had been guaranteed 


another suitable post. The minimum period of notice was not less than 
four weeks. 

Penal provisions were included in the Act for those employers who 
did not comply. The fines thus collected were to be utilised for the 
welfare of disabled men. 


Great Britain 


The Government of Great Britain, although pressed by its associa- 
tions of ex-servicemen, decided against a system of compulsory employ- 
ment following the report of a Select Committee on the Training and 
Employment of Disabled Ex-Service Men. This Committee examined 
with great care the systems of compulsory employment of disabled men 
in other countries. After considering the arguments for and against a 
system of compulsion the Committee finally recommended that a further 
effort should made to improve the system of employment on a 
voluntary basis which was already in operation.’ 


Mexico 


Following this legislative activity in the 1920s a period of stabilisa- 
tion seems to have set in, which lasted until the Second World War. 
In this period, the 1930s, the only noteworthy provision to assist the 
disabled was made in the Mexican Federal Labour Act dated 18 August 
1931.* In the section of this Act dealing with occupational injuries there 
were included the following paragraphs dealing with the legal obligation 
to re-employ disabled workers : 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, pp. 825-827. 
* L.S. 1931 (Mex. 1). 
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318. Every employer shall be bound to reinstate in his post an employee 
who ceased work on incurring an industrial accident or occupational disease, 
as soon as such employee regains his capacity, provided that he has not 
received compensation for total and permanent incapacity and that a year 
has not elapsed from the date on which he was disabled. 

319. If an employee is unable to perform his former duties, but is able 
to do other work, the employer shall be bound to give him such work if this 
is possible, and shall be entitled to make the changes in his staff necessary 
for the purpose. 

320.. An employer who is bound in accordance with section 318 to 
reinstate an employee in his former post may dismiss the employee substi- 
tuted for him, who shall not be entitled to compensation for this. 


LEGISLATION ENACTED AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


During and after the Second World War there was a resurgence of 
interest in this subject. But, generally speaking, the action taken was 
markedly different from that taken in the 1920s. Whereas the earlier 
legislation had been devoted entirely to the legal obligation to employ 
the disabled and it had followed a fairly set pattern in all the countries 
which adopted this expedient, the “ quota ” measures of the 1940s and 
1950s were more often than not only a ee of more comprehensive 
legislation concerned with services for all the disabled or for ex-service- 
men, or with industrial accident insurance, labour codes, the rational 
use of manpower, etc. Apart from those countries which revised earlier 
legislation only one country—the Netherlands—enacted a separate law 
completely devoted to the legal obligation to employ the disabled. 

An interesting feature of this more recent legislation is that the set 
pattern of the 1920s has tended to disappear. Those countries bringing 
up to date their earlier legislation, i.e. Austria, France, Germany (Federal 
Republic) and Italy, and some of the countries introducing this system 
of compulsory employment for the first time, e.g. the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom, did indeed conform to the pattern made by the 
legislation of the 1920s; but most countries merely laid down the 
conditions of eligibility for those who could benefit from the laws, and 
the obligations imposed on employers, without giving further details. 

More noticeable still is the tendency in many countries to diffuse the 
principle of legal obligation among two or more different laws. This is 
the case, for example, in Bulgaria and Italy, which have three different 
decrees or laws on the subject, and Brazil, Czechoslovakia, the German 
Democratic Republic and Yugoslavia, which have two separate laws. 

It is also worth commenting on the change that has occurred in the 
definitions of disabled persons benefiting from this more recent legisla- 
tion. These definitions have become more flexible and related less to 
fixed percentage loss of earning power or of function and more to the 
effect of the particular disability on the individual disabled person’s 
employability, e.g. the definitions of Australia, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands. Equally interesting is the fact that some countries have 
taken steps to poets for the compulsory employment of the tubercu- 
lous (German Democratic Republic, Italy) and the blind (Argentina). 
A summary of the legislation enacted after 1940 is given below. 


Great Britain 


In October 1941 the British Ministry of Labour and National Service 
set up an interim scheme for the training and resettlement of disabled 
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cee This was followed in December 1941 by the appointment of an 
nterdepartmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement 
of Disabled Persons to explore the whole problem of rehabilitation, 
define long-term principles and recommend a post-war plan of action. 
This Committee reported in June 1943. Its report * included a recom- 
mendation concerning the introduction of a quota of disabled persons, 
the scheduling of certain occupations for the benefit of disabled persons 
and the establishment of a register of persons handicapped by disable- 
ment. 

Subsequently a Bill on the lines of the proposals made in this report 
was submitted to Parliament on 2 December 1943.% After some amend- 
ments the Bill received the Royal Assent on 1 March 1944 as the Dis- 
abled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944.4 The Act is a comprehensive 
law covering the provision of vocational training and industrial rehabi- 
litation of disabled persons, their registration, a quota system, the reserv- 
ation of vacancies in certain special employments and assistance for 
seriously disabled persons in obtaining employment or independent work 
under special conditions. 

The Act defines a “ disabled person ” as a person who, on account 
of injury, disease or congenital deformity, is substantially handicapped 
in obtaining or keeping employment, or in undertaking work on his own 
account, of a kind which apart from that injury, disease or deformity 
would be suited to his age, experience and qualifications. It also pro- 
vides for the establishment and maintenance of a register of disabled 
persons. 

The Act places an obligation on every employer of 20 or more 
employees to employ a quota of registered disabled persons based on 
a standard or fixed percentage of his labour force. There are two quotas, 
a “standard quota” applicable to most employers and a “special 
quota ”, either greater or smaller than the standard quota, to meet the 
special circumstances of particular trades or industries. On 1 March 1946 
the standard quota was fixed at 2 per cent. and a special quota of 0.1 per 
cent. was provided for seagoing employees in the shipping and fishing 
industries.» The standard quota was raised to 3 per cent. on 1 Sep- 
tember 1946 ® and it has remained unchanged since. It is expressly 
provided in the Act that, where the quota is not satisfied, as and when 
vacancies occurred they shall be allocated for that purpose. An employer 
must not take or offer to take into his employment without permission 
a person other than a registered disabled person if by so doing the number 
of disabled persons that he employed would be less than his quota. 

It is also expressly provided that an employer shall not dismiss a 
registered disabled person—unless he has reasonable cause—if, by so 
doing, the number of registered disabled persons still remaining in his 
employment would be less than his quota. 

The Act provides for the designation of classes of employment 
specially suitable for registered disabled persons. To date only two 
such classes of employment have been designated. These are electric 
passenger lift attendant and car park attendant.’ 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, pp. 192-193. 
2 Ibid., Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 43-55. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, pp. 373-376. 

*TIbid., Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 98-99. See L.S. 1944 (G.B. 1). 

5 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1945, No. 1570 and ibid., 1946, No. 236. 

® Ibid., 1946, No. 1258. 

7 Ibid., 1946, No. 1257. 
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The Act also provides for penalties for contravention of and offences 
against these provisions. 


United States 


The Veterans Preference Act of 27 June 1944! laid down that 
preference must be given in the filling of all federal civil service posts 
to (a) ex-servicemen and women who have been honourably discharged 
and have a disability arising out of their service or a disability retirement 
benefit, pension or compensation ; (6) the wives of disabled ex-service- 
men ; &y the unmarried widows of deceased ex-servicemen; and 
(d) ex-servicemen who have been honourably discharged. 

In all examinations for civil service posts, 10 points are to be added 
to the ratings of those in categories (a) to (c) above and 5 points to 
the ratings of those in category (d). 

In examinations for the posts of guard, elevator operator, messenger 
and custodian, the competitions were to be restricted to persons entitled 
to preference under this Act, as long as they were available, during the 
period of the war and for a period of five years after its termination. 

It was provided that account should be taken of time spent in the 
armed forces and valuable experience acquired therein. 

Provision was also made for age, height and weight requirements 
to be waived unless they are essential for the performance of particular 
jobs. 

Brazil 


In Brazil various decrees relating to industrial accidents and to 
services for disabled ex-servicemen make provision for disabled people 
to be assisted to obtain employment under a quota system. 

Legislative Decree No. 7032, dated 10 November 1944, provides 
that when special vocational schools have been established for persons 
suffering from industrial accidents, rules shall be made governing the 
admission of rehabilitated persons from these schools to employment 
that they are able to perform efficiently. The regulations must 
specify the types of employment that should be reserved permanently 
for incapacitated persons who have been rehabilitated. 

Legislative Decree No. 7270, dated 25 January 1945 %, obliges public 
authorities and private employers to accept a number of rehabilitated 
persons up to a minimum of 2 per cent. of their total number of 
reaver. Public authorities and private employers having more than 
25 but less than 50 employees must engage at least one rehabilitated 
person. 

Luxembourg 

A Legislative Order dated 26 February 19454 set up an office for 
the placement and vocational retraining of persons suffering from 
employment injuries and war injuries. The order defines a disabled 
— as any Luxembourg national whose working capacity is reduced 

y 50 per cent. or more as a result of employment injury, events during 





1 Public Law 359, United States Statutes at Large, 78th Congress, 2nd Session 1944, 
Vol. 58, Part 1: Public Laws, p. 387. 


2L.S. 1944 (Braz. 2). 
3 Diario Oficial, Vol. LXXXIV, No. 23, 27 Jan. 1945, pp. 1505-1507. 
* Mémorial, 19 Mar. 1945, No. 12, p. 95. 
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the war or measures taken by the occupying power (the scope of this 
definition has since been extended and any person whose working 
capacity has been reduced to such an extent that he is no longer able 
to exercise his normal occupation is now considered to be disabled). The 
order lays down that posts which can be filled by disabled persons and 
the supervision of which is in the hands of the labour inspectorate are 
to be reserved for disabled persons. Although this order originally 
applied only to private employers it has since been extended to public 
authorities also. 


Australia 


The Commonwealth Re-establishment and Employment Act of 
28 June 1945 includes a part on disabled persons. In this part a 
“ disabled person ” is defined as a discharged member of the armed 
forces, or a person included in any prescribed class of persons, who, by 
reason of injury, disease or deformity, is substantially handicapped in 
obtaining or maintaining himself in employment, or in undertaking 
work on his own account, of a kind which, but for that injury, disease 
or deformity, would be suitable to his age, experience and qualifications. 
Regulations can be made covering the establishment of a register of 
disabled persons and the imposition on employers of an obligation to 
engage a specified number of disabled persons. 

As it has turned out, the Commonwealth Employment Service has 
been able to cope with the problem of placement of disabled persons 
and it has not been necessary to have recourse to these regulations. 


Bulgaria 


On 15 September 1945 a circular was issued by the Director of 
Labour stipulating that all industrial, handicrafts, business, construc- 
tion and other enterprises and institutions must engage, for every ten 
of their workers, one disabled victim of the war. 

An Ordinance dated 27 May 1954 respecting the work of the man- 
power registration and allocation bureaux and the placement of handi- 
capped persons ? provides for the placement of temporarily and perma- 
nently handicapped persons. Powers are given to the people’s councils 
of workers’ delegates in each district and town to specify posts that 
must be filled by handicapped persons. 


Czechoslovakia 


The Law of 18 July 1946 * concerning care for war victims provides 
that every employer is obliged to engage severely disabled persons. 
Each undertaking has to employ at least one such person for its first 
20 employees and for each further 30 employees at least one more 
severely disabled person. A disabled person whose earning capacity is 
reduced by at least 70 per cent. can be counted as two units towards 
the quota. 

By the decree promulgated in 1951 concerning the recruitment and 
utilisation of manpower ¢ it is laid down that undertakings are obliged 

1L.S. 1945 (Australia 1). 

* L.S. 1954 (Bul. 1). 

® Sbirka sdkont, No. 164, 1946, pp. 1099-1122. 

* See Industry and Labour (Geneva, 1.L.0.), Vol. VII, No. 9, 1 May 1952, pp. 346-347. 
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to engage a certain number of persons of reduced working capacity. 
This obligation may be enforced by the district people’s committees or 
by the Ministry of Labour. 


Austria 


The Disabled Persons Employment Act dated 25 July 1946, and its 
subsequent amendments dated 18 December 1947, 5 July 1950 and 
17 July 19521 (which replaced the previous Acts passed after the First 
World War) impose an obligation on all employers to employ disabled 

rsons. This Act, which applies not only to Austrians but also to 
“ Volksdeutsche ”?, benefits disabled persons who have lost at least 
50 per cent. of their working capacity as a result of military service 
or the war, or an industrial accident. Blind persons are also included. 
Disabled persons who have lost less than 50 per cent. but at least 30 per 
cent. of their working capacity for one of the reasons quoted and other 
disabled persons who have lost at least 50 per cent. of their working 
capacity through physical defects unconnected with the war or industrial 
accidents, can also be included. 

The Act applies to all employers, public and private. Federal, 
provincial and local authorities are obliged to employ at least 5 per cent. 
of disabled persons. All other employers are obliged to employ disabled 
persons on the basis of at least one for the first 15 employees and one 
for every 20 employees thereafter. The Federal Minister of Social 
Affairs is also empowered to direct that certain vacancies especially 
suitable for disabled persons should be reserved for them. 


Netherlands 


Under the Act respecting the employment of disabled persons dated 
1 August 1947% “disabled persons” are defined as those who as a 
result of mental or physical defects, infirmities or aberrations are 
materially incapacitated from earning their living by working. 

The law applies to both public and private employers. Every 
employer with more than 20 employees is required to employ at least 
one disabled person where his total staff does not exceed 50 employees 
and at least one more disabled person for every complete group of 
50 employees where the staff is greater than 50. Provision is also made 
for regulations to be laid down specifying certain categories of under- 
takings in which this quota may be modified, and to extend the obliga- 
tion to certain undertakings in which 20 or less than 20 are employed. 

Provision is made for the payment of fines for contravention of 
the Act or offences against it. 


Italy 


Legislative Decree No. 1222 dated 3 October 19474 provides for 
the re-employment of persons disabled in industry. The persons covered 
are male workers under 60 years of age and female workers under 55 years 





1 Bundesgesetzblatt, 14 Sep. 1946, No. 48, p. 326; ibid.. 15 Jan. 1948, Part 4, p. 52; 
ibid., 12 Aug. 1950, No. 37, p. 662; and ibid., 1 Sep. 1952, No. 35, p. 493. 

2 Persons of Gerraan linguistic origin who are without citizenship or whose citizenship 
status is uncertain. 


3 Staatsblad, 1947, No. H 283. 
#L.S. 1947 (It. 3). 
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of age whose working capacity has been permanently reduced by not 
less than 40 per cent. as a result of industrial accident or disease. Persons 
disabled in industry who have lost all working capacity and may cause 
injury to the health and safety of their fellow workers or to equipment 
by reason of the nature and degree of their disablement are excluded. 

Private undertakings which have more than 50 workers (including 
salaried employees) are required to give employment to one person 
disabled in industry for every 50 persons (or fraction of 50 exceeding 25) 
in their employment. Aviation and shipping undertakings are exempted 
in respect of flying and seagoing personnel. 

Penalties are to be imposed for contraventions of the provisions of 
the decree or the rules of procedure laid down in it. 

Legislative Decree No. 538 dated 15 April 19481 lays down that 
every sanatorium for tuberculosis cases, having more than 200 patients, 
must accept discharged cured patients as employees up to a proportion 
of 10 per cent. of its total staff. 

The decree provides for financial penalties for contraventions. 

Act No. 375 of 3 June 1950? amended the Act of 21 August 1921 
concerning the compulsory employment of the war disabled. The 
provisions of this Act vm to all persons, whether or not they were 
members of the armed forces, whose working capacity has been lost or 
substantially reduced by injuries or infirmities consequent upon an 
act of war. 

In the case of government posts for administrative employees and 
accountants, war-disabled persons who show that they possess the 
requisite qualifications have priority up to the proportion of one in 
every ten posts for ex-soldiers and one in every 20 posts for civilians ; 
there is a minimum quota of two posts in each case. Posts of junior 
clerks and subordinate employees are to be filled without competition 
in the proportion of 10 and 30 per cent. respectively for disabled ex- 
soldiers and 5 and 15 per cent. respectively for disabled civilians. Govern- 
ment departments must employ war-disabled ex-soldiers and civilians 
as manual workers to the extent of 6 and 3 per cent. respectively of 
the total number of male and female workers in their employment. 
For employment in the state railways and in public transport services 
under concession to private undertakings (railways, tramways, trolley- 
buses, mountain railways, inland navigation), compulsory engagement 
of war-disabled persons is restricted to certain posts and provision is 
made for different percentages (6 per cent. to 30 per cent. for disabled 
ex-soldiers, 3 per cent. to 15 per cent. for disabled civilians) ; the higher 
percentages relate to sedentary occupations and the lower to those 
requiring physical effort. 

Every private employer with more than ten employees is required 
to employ war-disabled soldiers and civilians to the extent of 6 per cent. 
and 2 \% per cent., respectively, of his total staff. Employers whose 
staff consists mainly of women are required to employ war-disabled 
ex-soldiers only to the extent of 3 per cent. of their male personnel, 
war-disabled male civilians to the extent of 2 per cent. of their male 
personnel, and war-disabled female civilians to the extent of 3 per cent. 
of their female personnel. 

The Act prescribes penalties for failure to comply with the rules of 
procedure and obligations laid down in it. The fines thus collected are 








1 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 29 May 1948, No. 123, p. 1808. 
2 Ibid., 28 June 1950, No. 146, p. 1891. 
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aid to the National Institute for the Protection and Assistance of 
Disa bled Men, to constitute a fund in aid of institutions for providing 
prosthesis and rehabilitation for the disabled. 


Israel 


In May 1951, a regulation concerning the employment of war-disabled 
rsons was issued by the Ministry of Defence under the enabling clause 
in the law on demobilised soldiers (return to former occupations) of 
15 May 1949.1 
This regulation made the following provisions : 


(a) All workplaces employing 10 to 20 workers must employ one 
war-disabled person. 


(6) All workplaces employing more than 20 workers must employ 
one war-disabled person for every 20 employees (i.e. 5 per cent. of the 
employees must be war-disabled persons). 


(c) Certain occupations are reserved for war-disabled persons, viz : 
ticket salesmen at places of amusement (cinemas, theatres, concert- 
halls, circuses, etc.) and in public transport, except where, in the case 
of public transport, the driver of the vehicle himself sells the tickets ; 
ticket inspectors in places of amusement and in public transport ; 
watchmen in parking-lots and warehouses; janitors in apartment 
houses and commercial buildings ; janitors in schools; doorkeepers ; 
ushers in cinemas, theatres and other public places ; lift operators ; 
salesmen in buffets located in factories, institutions, places of amuse- 
ment, etc. ; and clerks at information desks. 


A war-disabled person holding an appointment under this regula- 
tion may not be dismissed from his post without the consent of the 
authorities concerned. 

Survivors of soldiers killed in action are included among those 
persons who can qualify under the 5 per cent. quota scheme, but they 
cannot qualify for the reserved occupations. 


Greece 


Law No. 1324 dated 22 November 1949? on the protection and 
rehabilitation of war disabled and victims of the war provides a measure 
of compulsory employment. 

Beneficiaries under this law are ex-servicemen and others assimilated 
who are in receipt of a pension in consequence of wounds received or 
a disease caught during the war or subsequent campaigns on Greek 
territory. Members of the families of servicemen who were killed or 
missing on service are also included within its scope. 

The public services, communes and municipalities, public institu- 
tions, banks, hospitals and public utility concerns are obliged to fill 
posts of porters, night watchmen and cleaners as and when they become 
vacant with those disabled or victims of the war who have lived in the 
same town since 28 October 1940 (the date of the outbreak of hostilities), 
on condition that they are fit to carry out the duties of the job. Posts of 
school and apartment house caretakers are also covered by the Act. 

1 Laws of the State of Israel, Vol. 3, 5709-1949, pp. 10-21. 

2 Ephemeris tes Kyberneseos, Part I, No. 326, p. 2201. 
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Yugoslavia 


The Act of 24 January 1950 ! concerning services for disabled military 
and civil victims of the war provides that these persons have the right 
of priority of engagement for posts of workman, employee or official in 
state enterprises and institutions if they fulfil the requisite conditions. 
All state co-operative and private undertakings are obliged to employ 
disabled victims of the war up to a minimum of 10 per cent. of their 
total staff. The only exceptions are those undertakings that because of 
their special circumstances are not able to employ disabled persons. 
Penalties are payable by the heads of undertakings that do not comply 
with this provision. 

The Act dated 21 January 1950 respecting social insurance of workers 
and officials and their families * includes a section on the right of persons 
receiving invalidity benefit to seek employment in other work suited 
to their capacity. Undertakings are obliged to offer employment to 
persons in receipt of invalidity benefit whose capacity for work is 
reduced by more than one-third, but not more than one-half, in work 
corresponding to their former occupation and their capacity for work. 
If an insured person does not accept employment within the time limit 
fixed and does not himself find employment he can be directed to other 
suitable employment. If the insured person fails to take up without 
good reason other suitable employment to which he has been referred, 
payment of invalidity benefit may be suspended. These rules apply to 
men who have not attained 55 years of age and women who have not 
attained 45 years of age. 


German Democratic Republic 


The Labour Act of 19 April 1950 * provides that all establishments 
and administrations are bound to engage disabled persons. The Ministry 
of Labour and Health was empowered to make detailed regulations for 
the application of this provision by a decree dated 18 December 1951.4 
Disabled persons over 14 years of age and having at least 50 per cent. 
disability are covered by the terms of this Act. All employers are obliged 
to employ disabled persons in at least 10 per cent. of their total posts. 
A disabled person cannot be dismissed without the agreement of the 
Labour Office and without minimum notice of one month. 

A law concerning the mt ye and rehabilitation of tuberculosis 
convalescents dated 29 March 1955 provides that suitable nationalised 
undertakings and government institutions shall be designated for the 
employment of tuberculosis convalescents. In addition, private under- 
takings are obliged to reinstate in their former jobs their employees 
who have suffered from tuberculosis, after the re-establishment of their 
working capacity ; alternatively, these undertakings have to find other 
work for them in the same or another undertaking. 


Argentina 


Act No. 13926 dated 30 August 1950 ® provides that state establish- 
ments and institutions in which there are tasks that can be carried out 


1 Sulibeni list, No. 14, 25 Feb. 1950, No. 139, pp. 320-326. 
27.S. 1950 (Yug. 1). 

3 L.S. 1950 (Ger.D.R. 1). 

* Gesetzblait, 29 Dec. 1951, No. 153. 

5 Boletin Oficial, 11 Sep. 1950, No. 16732. 
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by blind persons must employ the blind in the proportion of one for 
every 100 posts. The federal authorities and the Municipality of the 
city of Buenos Aires must give preference to blind and “ partially- 
sighted” persons for the concession of kiosks and stalls selling news- 
papers, periodicals, cigarettes, confectionery, etc. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


On 16 June 1953 the parliament of the Federal Republic of Germany 
passed an Act concerning the employment of disabled persons which 
consolidated previous legislation on this subject. Under this Act the 
term “ disabled person ” means any German whose earning capacity 
has been permanently reduced by at least 50 per cent. as a result of the 
war, an industrial accident or occupational disease, or an injury to 
health due to National Socialist persecution or repressive measures 
carried out for political, racial or religious reasons, or a combination of 
one or more of these reasons. The Act also covers blind persons of Ger- 
man nationality, even if not eligible under the foregoing provision, if 
their permanent residence is in the Federal Republic or West Berlin. 
Non-Germans living in the Federal Republic or in West Berlin whose 
earning capacity has been permanently reduced by at least 50 per cent. 
as a result of one or more of the causes mentioned above are also covered 
by the Act. Provision is also made to assimilate persons whose earning 
capacity has been permanently reduced by at least 30 per cent. but less 
than 50 per cent. as a result of one or more of the causes mentioned 
above if they are unable to obtain or retain a suitable post without the 
aid of the Act. Coverage is also extended to other persons whose earning 
capacity has been permanently reduced by at least 50 per cent. for other 
reasons if they are unable to obtain or retain a suitable post without 
the aid of the Act and if their placement is not prejudicial to the place- 
ment of more severely disabled persons. 

All employers with a total of seven employees are obliged to employ 
at least one disabled person. All employers with a staff of more than 
seven persons, federal, state and local authorities, foundations and 
institutions, banks, insurance companies and building societies, are 
obliged to employ a quota of disabled persons equal to not less than 
10 per cent. of their total staff ; other public and private undertakings 
are obliged to employ at least 8 per cent. Provision is made for the 
federal Government to raise these percentages to 12 per cent. and 
10 per cent. respectively or to lower them to a minimum of 4 per cent. 
A state government which itself employs a quota in excess of the 12 per 
cent. maximum may impose a similar quota on local authorities, insti- 
tutions and foundations situated within the state. Regional employment 
offices may impose in individual cases a special maximum of 24 per cent. 
and 20 per cent. respectively or reduce the quota to 4 per cent. as a 
minimum. In certain circumstances, employers having a staff of five 
or six persons can be directed to employ at least one disabled person. 

Provision must be made for the inclusion in these quotas of a reason- 
able proportion of war-blinded and other blind persons, recipients of 
special attendance allowances, persons with brain injuries and persons 
with a loss of earning capacity of at least 80 per cent. Persons with 
brain injuries and persons whose earning capacity has been reduced at 
least 80 per cent. may be counted as one unit towards the quota if they 


1 LS. 1953 (Ger.F.R. 1) and Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 12, 15 Dec. 1953, 
pp. 445-450. 
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are employed at least 24 hours per week and two units towards the quota 
if they are employed full time. 

As an alternative employers can discharge their obligations under 
the Act by providing small-holdings or rent-free houses or suitable 
residential accommodation or by enabling other employers to employ 
more than their own quotas. 

Provided that the applicants satisfy the job requirements, preference 
in filling posts for women with public authorities is to be given to widows 
whose husbands have died as the result of injuries received on military 
service or directly attributable to the war, wives of persons missing on 
military service, and of prisoners-of-war, and wives of disabled persons 
unable to work. The employment of a widow or wife in these circum- 
stances counts as half a unit towards an employer’s quota. 

A disabled person cannot be dismissed from his employment without 
the agreement of the State Central Welfare Office and he must receive 
at least four weeks’ notice. Widows and wives engaged under the pro- 
vision mentioned above have to be given contracts providing for at least 
eight weeks’ notice of discharge. 

Provision is made for the payment by private employers of a monthly 
compensatory contribution for each unfilled vacancy in their quotas. 
The proceeds of these contributions are to be used for the benefit of 
disabled persons, widows and wives, and orphans. A reduction of an 
employer's contribution is made if he places orders with an undertaking 
in which 50 per cent. or more of the staff are disabled persons. 


France 


On 20 May 1955 the Minister of Labour issued Decree No. 55-689? 
amending the Act of 26 April 1924 concerning the compulsory employ- 
ment of war disabled. 

The main changes brought about by this new decree were as follows. 

The scope of the Act was extended to include not only disabled 
ex-servicemen but also war widows who have not remarried, war 
widows who have remarried but who have one or more dependent 
children, war orphans aged less than 21 years, unmarried mothers with 
dependent children, and the wives of disabled ex-servicemen who are 
in mental institutions. Beneficiaries under the decree can be reckoned 
as two units towards the compulsory quota if their disability is at least 
85 per cent. An employer is allowed to count one unit towards his own 
quota if he is in receipt of a disability pension for less than 85 per cent. 
disability and two units if his pension is 85 per cent. or more. 

The decree is applicable to all private employers who regularly 
employ more than ten employees over 18 years of age. Agricultural 
and forestry undertakings and contractors, and agricultural co-operatives 
come within the scope of the Act if they employ more than 15 employees. 
These employers are obliged to employ disabled persons up to a maximum 
of 10 per cent. of the total staff. 

Provision is made for penalties in the form of fines for undertakings 
that do not comply with the administrative rules of the decree or with 
its compulsory obligations. These fines are reduced in the case of under- 
takings that employ civil victims of the war, victims of industrial acci- 
dents, and disabled persons registered with the rehabilitation com- 
mittees attached to the Manpower Department. 


1 Journal officiel, 22 May 1955, pp. 5222-5223. 
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INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


At the 26th Session of the International Labour Conference held at 
Philadelphia in 1944 a discussion took place on the social problems that 
were expected to arise at the end of the war ; among these problems 
was that of the employment of disabled workers. It was at this session 
that the International Labour Conference adopted the Employment 
(Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, Part X of 
which dealt with the employment of disabled workers and included 
the following provisions : 


43. (1) Special measures should be taken to ensure equality of employ- 
ment opportunity for disabled workers on the basis of their working capacity. 
Employers should be induced by wide publicity and other means, and where 
necessary compelled, to employ a reasonable quota of disabled workers. 

(2) In certain occupations particularly suitable for the employment of 
seriously-disabled workers, such workers should be given preference over 
all other workers. 


More recently, in discussing the whole question of the vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled, the International Labour Conference has 
considered, incidentally, this question of ee employment. At 
the 37th and 38th Sessions of the Conference held in 1954 and 1955, it 
was evident that internationally there is considerable difference of 
opinion on the merits and advisability of the legal obligation to employ 


the disabled. Following a considerable exchange of views both in the 
——— of the reports for the Conference and the discussions of the 


onference itself—in committee and plenary session—on the advantages 
and disadvantages of this method of providing employment for disabled 
persons, a text was finally produced reconciling the views of the delegates 
to the Conference. This text, as it 7 in the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation (Disabled) Recommendation, 1955, adopted unanimously by the 
Conference, as follows : 


31. Wherever appropriate in the national circumstances, and consistent 
with national policy, the employment of disabled persons should be promoted 
by means such as— 

(a) the engagement by employers of a percentage of disabled _—— 
under such arrangements as will avoid the displacement of non-disabled 
workers ; 

(b) reserving certain designated occupations for disabled persons ; 

(c) arranging that seriously disabled persons are given opportunities for 
employment or preference in certain occupations considered suitable 
for them.... 
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in the United States as in the Netherlands, and the report attributes this 
to the different mentality of employers and employees, the far greater 
experience of the employees and the different sales technique, together 
with the co-ordination of production and sales. The report gives close 
attention to the sales technique and points out that the different approach 
in the United States has been brought about not by a bigger market in 
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ones. 
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The status of women in the community was the theme chosen by the 
Institut de Sociologie Solvay for its 25th Social Study Week, held at Brussels 
in October 1955. This book contains a record of the statements made at 
the meeting by 25 eminent personalities, as well as details of the general 
discussion and of the conclusions reached. The papers read covered a very 
wide field, and included contributions on the legal, sociological, political, 
professional and civic status of women in society, the part played by women 
in welfare organisations and Christian trades unions, and the problems of 
working women. 
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1956-61. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1956. xxi+439 pp. 

A useful reference book containing statistical data on 51 organised 
industries in India, grouped under the following main heads: Metallur- 
gical Industries; Mechanical Engineering Industries; Electrical Engin- 
eering Industries; Chemical and Allied Industries; Textile Industries ; 
Timber Industries ; and Food Industries. Details of the progress achieved 
during the First Five-Year Plan and of the programme of development 
envisaged in the second plan are given in respect of each. 

The emphasis in the first plan was on fuller utilisation of capacity 
already in existence; new investment in industries amounted therefore 
only to 570 million rupees in the public sector and 2,330 million rupees in 
the private sector and 1,050 million rupees spent on modernisation of plant 
and machinery. In the second plan the main emphasis is on the expansion 
of capital and producer goods industries so that the foundations of further 
industrial progress may be firmly laid. The new investment in organised 
industries in the public and private sectors (excluding mines) is therefore 
of the order of 10,940 million rupees. It is significant that nearly 43 per cent. 
of total investment envisaged for large-scale industries is to be devoted 
to the steel expansion programme. 

Statistical data deal in the main with production and investment plans ; 
estimated employment figures are given only in respect of some of the 
industries. 


Pyke, Magnus. Automation : Its Purpose and Future. London, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Auckland, Bombay, Johannesburg, New York, Toronto, 
Hutchinson, 1956. 191 pp. 16s. 

An account of developments towards increasingly automatic production 
and of the application of automation in various fields. The 13 chapters 
deal with industrial work, the electronic computer, automatic engineering, 
automatic chemistry, the petroleum industry, automatic accounting, auto- 
mation and transport, automatic shops, automation in food and catering, 
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guided missiles, automatic transiation, the rate of development of automa- 
tion, and life in an automatic age. 

The author notes factors which may retard the spread of automation 
in Great Britain, particularly traditionalism in industry, the general climate 
of opinion (itself the outgrowth of the national philosophy and prevalent 
social values), and the shortage of scientists. The best spur to automation 
would, he suggests, be a strong trade union movement putting up wages, 
thus increasing the cost of human labour and thereby forcing industry to 
make progress with automation. So far as the trend of opinion is concerned, 
he ——— that industrialists and trade union leaders carry the great 
bulk of responsibility for social attitudes towards automation and other forms 


of technological change. In the end, he feels that the peculiar illogical 
qualities of the British people, both technical and social, their general 
capacity for “ muddling through”, will be the country’s most valuable 
asset in keeping up with “ the general march towards a civilised future ”. 

The final chapter draws attention to the problem of leisure. Eventually 
most people will, the author believes, be able to dispose of the major portion 
of their lives as they please. The great question is: how will they do it ? 


SaTET, Robert, and Voraz, Charles. Les graphiques, moyen de direction des 
entreprises. Ninth edition. Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 
1956. 290 pp. 
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xii+179 pp. 
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Aucmuyeckozo Aazepx. Moscow, BuewToprusgzat, 1956. 199 pp. 8.75 roubles. 


Economic co-operation among the socialist countries, by S. D. Sergeyev. 


Ujenkos, C. A. Opeanu3zayua yyema u omyemuxocmu Ha npomolluAeHHOM nped- 
npuamuu. B nomoulb 9KOHOMMYeCKOMy OOpa3z0BaHHW. Moscow, Tocnonut- 
usjaT, 1956. 79 pp. 1 rouble. 


Accounts systems of industrial enterprises in the U.S.S.R., by S. A. 
Shchenkov. 


SocrAL DeMocrRATIC Party OF GERMANY. The Second Industrial Revolution. 

Bonn, 1956. 59 pp. 

The Congress of the Social Democratic Party of Germany held in Munich 
in July 1956 dealt with problems arising out of the increasing application 
of atomic energy and automation. This pamphlet reproduces two 
addresses made to the Congress on this subject and concludes with the 
“atomic energy plan” of the Social Democratic Party. 


SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY. Man and Automation. Report of 
the Proceedings of a Conference Sponsored by the Society for Applied 
Anthropology at Yale University, December 27, 28, 1955. New Haven, 
Connecticut, Yale University, The Technology Project, 1956. 117 pp. 


This report is a substantial discussion of the impact of automation 
on people in the United States—a summary of what appears to be known 
and an indication of the main areas in which more research seems required 
in order to provide the knowledge needed for further understanding of 
the human and social effects of automation. The conference was attended 
by industrial leaders, trade unionists and university professors. Papers 
were presented on automation in the office and in factories, with case 
histories dealing with its application in both. The concluding session was 
concerned with future research and included discussions of the role of 
government, management and labour respectively in automation research. 

The conference considered the general economic and social significance 
of automation and its effects on job content, structure and relations of 
the work group, motivation and incentives, supervision, management, 
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collective bargaining and labour displacement. An introductory summary 
brings together the main points which emerged from the conference delibera- 
tions as a whole. 

It is pointed out that automation may make it possible to enlarge the 
content of jobs, but there is no assurance that it will do so. Case studies 
are quoted. The general conclusion reached is that the total impact of 
automation in the office and in the factory will probably be in the direction 
of job enlargement, though more research is needed to substantiate any 
generalisations in this sense. 

So far little is known about the impact of automation on group relation- 
ships at work and on work incentives and motivation. Clearly in many 
instances existing groups are disrupted or reorganised when automatic 
equipment is installed. “ some cases more teamwork is required ; in others 
workers are too far apart to belong to any group or to communicate with 
each other. Research to date has shown that resistance to changed tech- 
nology often derives from changes in the pattern of inter-personal relation- 
- It is concluded that plant-wide incentives and profit-sharing schemes 
and non-financial incentives will become far more important than individual 
monetary incentives. Motivations such as loyalty to the undertaking and 
interest in the job will become increasingly important with high capital 
investment per worker. The assumptions on which job evaluation and 
wage classification have been based will have to be re-examined. In many 
cases management will have to pay for the ability to put up with long 
periods of tedious but alert inactivity, and “ the importance of such motiva- 
tions as a man’s interest in the intricacy of the process and pride in his 
ability to control the complicated equipment placed in his charge may 
require training in the technical operations of new equipment even when 
such knowledge is never called for in the normal course of the job”. 

It is also true that so far little is known about the impact of automa- 
tion on the supervisor’s job. The changes seem likely to be along the same 
lines as those of the past, that is, fewer production operators supervised, 
more technical and maintenance knowledge required. The importance of 
administrative skill may well be increased. The supervisor should, in any 
case, plan changeovers with his subordinates and discuss the effects with them. 
But it is emphasised that it is top management that has the real responsibility 
for having the whole undertaking “ prepared and organised for change ”. 

It is noted that further research is needed not only on the impact of 
automation on collective bargaining but also of the impact of collective 
bargaining on automation. For example, will unions be able to influence 
the timing of the installation of new equipment and, if so, will their influence 
be good or bad for the economy as a whole ? As direct labour becomes less 
important as a cost, will its bargaining power increase or decrease ? 

The problem of labour displacement also requires investigation. A 
number of participants at the conference stressed the need to study the 
impact of displacements in all kinds of situations, including those in which 
there is little or no expansion of the total business. The greatest need, how- 
ever, is to explore the long-term and broad effects of automation on employ- 
ment. This is a very complex problem. “ Where the problem is more 
obvious, as in the case of immediate short-run displacement, people get busy 
and do something about it. But when the effects are remote and less obvious 
and not really understood, there is the danger that nothing will be done 
until it is too late.” This, it is noted, is one reason why research on the 
economic and social effects of automation is so urgent. 
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An account of social problems, particularly affecting African women in 
Uganda, Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo. 


Bonpoc opzanuzayuu npouzeodcmea @ CIA. Oruer Opurage anrauiicKux 
cnelManiHCTOB M0 BONpOCcaM OpraHH3allHH NponsBoAcTBa O MoesyKe B CLA 
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npouzeodcmea. Moscow, Cenmbxosru3, 1956. 808 pp. 12 roubles. 
Problems of economic and statistical analysis of production in the kolkhoz, 

by S. S. Sergeyev. 


STATISTISCHES ZENTRALAMT, and INSTITUT FUR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG, 
Austria. Der Verbrauch der stddtischen Bevélkerung Osterreichs. Ergeb- 
nisse der Konsumerhebung 1954-55. Vienna, 1956. viii+ 127 pp. 


This report gives the results of an extensive inquiry into family budgets 


in Vienna and 39 other Austrian towns. The information was supplied by 
over 7,000 households. The extensive scope of the inquiry enabled its results 
to be analysed in great detail by expenditure groups, composition of house- 
holds and social and occupation categories. This report may be useful to 
persons wishing to investigate the results that can be secured by sufficiently 
extensive family budget inquiries. 
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Cosemcxan mopzoeaa. Cratuctruyeckui cOopHuk. Moscow, Tocctatusgar, 
1956. 352 pp. 11.75 roubles. 


A statistical manual of Soviet trade published by the Statistical Direc- 
torate of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BLONDEL, Ch., BuSSIENNE, J.,andothers. Culture ouvriére et action syndicale. 
Foreword by Paul Vicnaux. Paris, Les Editions du Cerf, 1956. 328 pp. 


This book contains chapters by some 20 writers who contribute ideas, 
information and suggestions about workers’ education. The first section 
deals with the part played in the French workers’ education movement, 
both past and present, by trade unions of various complexions. This is 
followed by a section on experiments abroad (Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany, Italy and the Scandinavian countries) which should hel 
French trade unionists to “take an unbiased look at other countries ”. 
French problems are covered in the third section. Trade union leaders, 
educationalists, university teachers and lawyers describe their efforts to 
find a way out of the “ present crisis in the French trade union movement ”. 

In the foreword, Mr. Paul Vignaux, who was in charge of workers’ edu- 
cation in the French Confederation of Christian Workers from 1936 to 1940 
and is now secretary of the teachers’ union of that body, defines some of 
the guiding principles of the team in which he is one of the leading figures. 
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BLUMENTHAL, W. Michael. Codetermination in the German Steel Industry. 
A Report of Experience. Princeton, New Jersey, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology of the University, Industrial Relations Section, 
1956. 114 pp. 


CENTRALE NATIONALE DES EMPLOYES, GROUPEMENT NATIONAL DES CADRES, 
Belgium. Carrefour national, Anvers, 12 et 13 mai 1956. I: Les cadres 
et le syndicalisme. II : Les cadres et leurs problémes professionnels. III : 
Les cadres et l’organisation de l'économie. Brussels, 1956. 420 pp. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NeEws (prepared by the editors of). The Dollars 
and Sense of Human Relations in Industry. New York, Industrial Rela- 
tions Newsletter, Inc., 1956. 75 pp. $2.45 for subscribers to Industrial 
Relations News ; $3.50 for non-subscribers. 

Designed to assist industrial relations executives to “ interpret their 
accomplishments—or their problems—in terms that relate to productivity 
and cost ”, this booklet also outlines some of the highlights of recent 
developments in human relations. 

While many individuals hold the view that ideals of justice, morality 
and ethics provide grounds for good human relations in industry, collectively 
or individually, the theme of this booklet is that, for cost-conscious business 
men generally, investing in human relations is largely a question of whether 
or not it is a paying proposition. 

The editors emphasise that the existence of unions does not mean that 
the workers’ loyalty must inevitably be aligned with the union or the plant, 
and that both contribute unique satisfactions to the worker. Studies are 
cited that point to a positive correlation between the attitude of top manage- 
ment toward the union and the attitude of the workers towards the com- 
pany, where companies have in fact made good use of dual loyalty on the 
part of the workers. 
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Madrid, Aguilar S.A., 1956. 395 pp. 150 pesetas. 
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252 pp. 1,200 lire. 
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CorDINER, Ralph J. New Frontiers for Professional Managers. McKinsey 
Foundation Lecture Series. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1956. ix+121 pp. $2.75. 


DEUTSCHES INSTITUT ZUR FORDERUNG DES INDUSTRIELLEN FUHRUNGS- 
NACHWUCHSES. Fiihrungskrafte fordern, wie, wo, wann. Ausgabe Sep- 
tember-Dezember 1956. Cologne, 1956. 79 pp. 


A calendar of the management training activities of most of the leading 
institutions in the Federal Republic of Germany during the period Sep- 
tember-December 1956. (Editions are published three times a year covering 
the periods January-March, April-June and September-December respec- 
tively.) Besides a short description of the main activities of each of the 
organisations and institutions included as well as their addresses, it gives 
basic data for all the various courses and conferences arranged during the 
period concerned. 


Manpower. 


Imuor, A. La profession de technicien. Zurich, Association patronale suisse 
de constructeurs de machines et industriels en métallurgie, 1956. 27 pp. 


NATIONAL PLANNING AssociaTION. The Employment Act, Past and Future. 
A Tenth Anniversary Symposium. Edited by Gerhard Coitm. Special 
Report No. 41. Washington, 1956. xii+203 pp. $2.75. 


The United States Employment Act, 1946, set forth as major objectives 
of federal Government policy the “ creating and maintaining [of] condi- 
tions under which there will be afforded useful employment opportunities, 
including self-employment, for those able, willing, and seeking to work ” 
and the promotion of “ maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power ” and created for the purpose the Council of Economic Advisers in 
the Executive Branch and the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
in the Congress. 

The first part of this symposium includes, in addition to letters from 
President Eisenhower and former President Truman, a series of statements 
by members and representatives of agriculture, business and labour, and 
comments by the two former chairmen and the present chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. This is followed in Part II by a joint state- 
ment by the National Planning Association’s Board of Trustees, Standing 
Committees, and National Council, on past and future economic stabilisation 
under the Employment Act. 

The third part of the volume consists of 17 essays by professional 
economists, on specific issues involved in economic stabilisation policy. It 
closes with the presentation of the results of a survey carried out among the 
members of the N.P.A.’s Board, Committees, and National Council and 
designed to secure their opinion regarding the effectiveness of the Act, the 
operating procedures introduced under it, and amendments to the Act or 
changes in its implementation which appeared warranted. 

One of the conclusions derived from this symposium is that the promo- 
tion of steady economic growth, and the task of combating both infla- 
tionary tendencies, and deflation and mass unemployment, is a government 
responsibility. It is furthermore generally recognised that this task cannot 
be performed by government alone, but also requires business, labour, 
and the consumers to conduct their affairs so as to reduce fluctuations in 
the private sector of the economy. While most-of the contributors are fairly 
satisfied with operations under the Act and believe that it is unnecessary 
to amend it, certain changes have been suggested in its implementation, 
relating in particular to the provision of projections of economic activity 
for a number of years into the future, to more regular consultation by the 
Council with representative advisory groups from business, labour, and 
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agriculture, and to the need for the Council to pay more attention to the 
important sectors of the economy and segments of the population that are 
not sharing in the general prosperity (e.g. agriculture, depressed areas, low- 
income groups). 


Ror, Anne. The Psychology of Occupations. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. ; London, Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1956. xii+340 pp. $6.75. 
This book is intended for advanced college students studying vocational 

guidance, counselling, and clinical psychology and presupposes that the 
student has some knowledge of basic psychological principles and of psycho- 
logical test procedures. It analyses the relation between occupation and 
other aspects of life. Besides a description of the relevant data, some 
interpretation is given of their practical significance. The data cited have 
been derived chiefly from research undertaken in the fields of vocational 
guidance, personnel selection and industrial and clinical psychology. 

After discussing the general role of the occupation in the life of the 
individual and the differences in individual abilities, interests and back- 
grounds, the book continues with a description of the structure of occupa- 
tions in the United States and their classification, and an analysis of the 
characteristics of the different categories of occupations. It is held that 
differences in intelligence, education, and socio-economic status are much 
more closely related to differences in occupational levels (professional and 
managerial, semi-professional, skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled) than in 
primary focus of activity (service, business, technology, etc.). On the other 
hand, such aspects of personality as interests and attitudes are more closely 
related to the focus of activity than to occupational levels. The author also 
describes the patterns of abilities, interests and socio-economic background 
found in people following different occupations and analyses the problems 
of choosing and pursuing an occupation, and the effects this has on the rest 
of one’s life. 

The book closes with a chapter on the implications that the facts and 
theories contained in the previous sections may have for the fields of edu- 
cation, vocational guidance, basic psychological theory, therapy, and social 
theory. 


WEBBER, Irving, L. (edited by). Aging : A Current Appraisal. Published 
for the University of Florida Institute of Gerontology. Gainesville, 
University of Florida Press, 1956. xi+179 pp. $2.50. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


ARBETSMARKNADENS YRKESRAD. Yrkesutbildningen inom industrin. Syn- 
punkter och férslag avgivna an yrkesradets Oversynskommitté. Stock- 
holm, 1956. 71 pp. 2.25 crowns. 


A report by the Joint Committee on Vocational Training for Industry 
of the Confederation of Swedish Employers and the Confederation of Swedish 
Trade Unions, containing the recommendations concerning the vocational 
training activities of industrial undertakings and industries. The report 
deals, in particular, with the tasks of the Joint Committee and of the 
special representatives for vocational training of the various branches of 
industry. 


STAUFFER, Howard B. Careers in Business. Rochester, Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1956. 29 pp. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, Dublin. Technological Education. 
Report Presented to the City of Dublin Vocational Education Committee. 
Dublin, 1956. 44 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, United Kingdom. Staffing 
and Organisation of the Factory Inspectorate. Presented by the Minister 
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of Labour and National Service to Parliament by Command of Her 
Majesty, October 1956. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956. 48 pp. 
2s. 


Appointements et salaires en vigueur dans le bdtiment et les travaux publics 
du 30 juin 1955 aux 1°* novembre 1956. Textes fondamentaux, grilles de 
salaires, classement des localités. Numéro hors série formant supplé- 
ment “ Taux et indices des salaires ”, No. 375 bis. Paris, Moniteur des 
travaux publics et du batiment, 1956. 140 pp. 725 francs. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


ANDERSON, Odin W., and FELDMAN, Jacob J. Family Medical Costs and 
Voluntary Health Insurance : A Nationwide Survey. New York, Toronto, 
London, The Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1956. xix+251 pp. $6.50. 

This survey of family medical costs and voluntary health insurance in 
the United States was conducted in July 1953 and based on a single interview 
in their homes with 2,809 families, comprising 8,846 individuals representing 
a national sample of the population. The survey was strictly limited to the 
financial aspects of personal health services. Its aim was to discover, given 
the existing range of benefits offered by voluntary health insurance, what 
effects such benefits have on spreading the costs of personal health services 
and on the utilisation of services. Two appendices, comprising some 150 
pages, are devoted to statistical tables and methodology. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, United States. Workmen’s Compensation Problems, 
1955. Proceedings—41st Annual Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Chicago, Ill., Sep- 
tember 25-29, 1955. Bulletin 186. Washington, 1956. viii+230 pp. 
75 cents. 


DRAGER, Heinrich. Altersversorgung auf Gegenseitigheit fiir alle. Kauf- 
kraftbestandige Arbeitsrente. Diisseldorf, Econ-Verlag, 1956. 244 pp. 


GoLDscHMIDT, Heinz, and ANpDRES, Karl (edited by). Die Kindergeld- 
gesetze. Berlin, Frankfurt-on-Main, Verlag Franz Vahlen G.m.b.H., 
1956. 187 pp. 


ScumIpT, Friedrich. Die Arbeitslosenhilfe. Kommentar zu dem Gesetz zur 
Anderung und Erganzung des Gesetzes tiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeits- 
losenversicherung vom 16. April 1956 (BGBI. I, S. 243). Biicherei fiir 
Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, Vol. VIII. Stuttgart, 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. 284 pp. 


SCHROERS, Fritz. Wertschaffende Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. Biicherei fiir Arbeits- 
vermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, Vol. IV. Stuttgart and 
Cologne, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. 231 pp. 


THIEDING, Fr. Das soziale Mosaik. Hamburg, Hamburger Arzte Verlag, 

G.m.b.H., 1956. 360 pp. 

The reform of social benefits at present being planned in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is considered from a physician’s point of view and 
numerous statistics are provided on the population, national income, social 
insurance schemes and the health status of the population. 


Living Conditions. 


CHOMBART DE LauweE, P. La vie quotidienne des familles ouvriéres (Recherches 
sur les comportements sociaux de consommation). Paris, Centre national 
de la recherche scientifique, 1956. 307 pp. 
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DEUTSCHER VERBAND FUR WOHNUNGSWESEN, STADTEBAU UND Raum- 
GESTALTUNG. Ausbildung und Eignung von Stadt- und Landesplan. By 
Johannes GépeErRITz. Vol. 12. Cologne, 1956. 60 pp. 


— Grundsatz- und Kompetenzfragen bei der Gestaltung der Raumordnung in 
der Bundesrepublik. Staatsrechtliche Betrachtungen. By Friedrich 
Giese. Vol. 13. Cologne, 1956. 28 pp. 


— Rechtspolitische und staatsrechtliche Gedanken zur Gcsetzgebung tiber die 
Bundesraumordnung. By Friedrich HaLsTENBERG. Vol. 14. Cologne, 
1956. 56 pp. 


— Aufgaben der Bundesraumordnung. By Rororr. Vol. 15. Cologne, 1956. 
36 pp. 

— Stadtebau im gesellschaftlichen Bewusstsein. By Otto Scumipt. Vol. 18. 
Cologne, 1956. 19 pp. 


MINISTERIO DE TRABAJO Y PREVISION, DrRECCION GENERAL DE PUBLICA- 
CIONES, BIBLIOTECA Y PRENSA, Argentina. Tiempo libre y colonias de 
vacaciones. Buenos Aires, 1956. 147 pp. 


SzczEPANIK, Edward F. The Cost of Living in Hong Kong. Hong Kong, 
University Press, 1956. 27 pp. HK$5; 7s. 6d; $1.20. 


TEMPORARY STATE HousiInc RENT Commission, New York State. People, 
Housing and Rent Control in Rochester. New York, 1956. x+-86 pp. 


Agriculture. 


Bait, Albrecht. Die Arbeitswirtschaft im landwirtschaftlichen Betrieb im 
Spiegel der Betriebsstatistik iiber fiinf Jahre aus dreizehn Betrieben. 
Radebeul and Berlin, Neumann Verlag, 1955. 79 pp. DM 7.50. 

This book is based on an analysis of labour record books kept on 13 large 
farms in Eastern Germany from 1949 to 1953. Its primary purpose is to 
compare management of these farms in order to find methods of increasing 
labour efficiency and of mobilising unused potentialities of the labour force. 
Considerable space is devoted to the careful presentation cf detailed statistical 
data. They reveal wide differences in the annual amount of manual labour 
and draught power applied in the same branches of production on the farms 
concerned. 


DovrinG, Folke. Land and Labor in Europe, 1900-1950. A comparative 
survey of recent agrarian history. With a chapter on land reform as a 
propaganda theme, by Karin Dovrinc. Studies in Social Life, Vol. IV. 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. viii+480 pp. 28.50 guilders. 


This book reviews the recent land-labour relationship in Europe against 
the background of the developments since the turn of the century. Main 
interest is focused on agricultural settlement patterns, layout of land, land 
supply and farm structure, land tenure, agricultural co-operation, land 
policy and land reform as a propaganda theme. 

The purpose of the study is threefold: (a) to give a comprehensive 
survey of the past and present structural features of European agriculture, 
(6) to show the major trends in land policies and their consequences ; (c) 
to help to make adherents of various land policy programmes see more 
clearly the spontaneous trends of development. 

In brief, the author arrives at the following conclusions : 

There has been a close connection between demographic development 
and changes in farm structure in the different parts of Europe. Rapid 
population increase in Eastern Europe precipitated extensive subdivision, 
whereas, in Western Europe, stable or declining farm populations greatly 
contributed to arrest this trend. The situation in Southern Europe was 
similar to that in Eastern Europe, except in the zones of extensive cultiva- 
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tion and in those not favourable for small-scale farming due to adverse 
natural conditions. 

Changes in the economic environment of farming also influenced these 
different developments. The growth of urban markets in Western Europe 
has preserved its family farm structure, since increasing demand for labour- 
intensive products counteracted the trend towards large-scale farming. In 
Eastern and Southern Europe, on the other hand, it was the low rate of 
industrial progress and persistent population pressure on the land that 
prevented the introduction of large-scale mechanisation and farming. 

Agricultural co-operation has answered the needs of agriculture where 
it was developing towards higher specialisation. It failed to get a hold both 
where the labour supply was abundant and not combined with specialised 
farming and where farms were large enough to survive individually. 

All these tendencies were more or less the result of the free play of spon- 
taneous forces with which land policy has interfered in order to influence 
development. From the analysis of its effects, the conclusion is drawn that 
land policy has more often been a failure than a success. According to the 
author, the reasons for this have mainly to be sought in the failure of policy- 
makers to see the real content of some basic trends of development. 

The main features of this comprehensive study are the wealth of 
the sources consulted ; the thoroughness of their analysis ; the collection, 
arrangement and interpretation of European land and labour statistics on 
a comparative basis ; and the testing of scientific working tools (measuring 
man-land ratio, farm structure, etc.). Of particular value is the emphasis 
placed on tracing down the underlying demographic, economic, social and 
political forces (and their interactions) which shaped development and 
resulted in the present structure of the rural economies in Europe. 


luopun, 9. JI. Ceascxoe xo3aiicmeo CILIA nocae emopoii muposoi eoiinei. 
Moscow, M3gatenpcrpo Akagemuu HaykK CCCP, 1956. 430 pp. 15 roubles. 
Agriculture in the United States since the Second World War, by 
E. L. Shifrin. 








Economic Bulletin for Europe 


The Bulletin is produced three times a year by the 
Economic Commission for Europe in the intervals 
between the publication of its annual Economic 
Survey of Europe. 


It contains a general review of economic develop- 
ments in Europe in the preceding quarter of the year 
together with an Appendix of European economic 
statistics. In addition, each number contains special 
articles on current economic problems. 


Published in English, French and Russian editions. 


Annual Subscription, including the annual Economic 
Survey: $3.00; 22/6 stg.; 12.00 Swiss francs 


Obtainable in local currencies from any sales agent for United Nations 
ere Bee or from the Sales Section of the European Office of the 

nited Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, or the Sales and Circulation 
Section, United Nations, New York. 











Economic Bulletin for Asia 
and the Far East 


A quarterly review of developments and 
planning in the area with articles on parti- 
cular subjects related to the Asian economy 
and a compendium of statistics. Issued by 
the United Nations in an English edition 
three times a year to cover the quarters 
between the publication of the annual 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East. 


Annual subscription, including Survey 


$3.00; 22/6stg.; 12.00 Swiss francs 


Obtainable in local currencies from any sales agent for United Nations 
publications, or from the Sales Section of the European Office of the 
United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, or the Sales and Circulation 
Section, United Nations, New York. 

















It is only through regular surveys that one may easily be kept informed 
of the events which occur in tropical and sub-tropical countries. 

Annual surveys, in turn political, economic, social and cultural, and 
translated into English when they concern French and Spanish speaking 
territories, are published, along with documents and articles related to a 
central theme, in 

Bilingual quarterly journal 


CIVILISATIONS 


Edited by 
Tue INTERNATIONAL INsTITUTE OF DirrEeRtING CIVILIZATIONS 
11 Bovievaxp pe Warer.oo, Brussets, Berctum 


Annual subscription : $5.00; 36s.; 19 fis.; 22 DM. 








EASTERN WORLD 


The leading monthly magazine on South-East Asia and the Far 

East provides background information on political, cultural and 

economic developments in Asia. Contributions by authoritative 

eastern and western writers mirror public opinion on the East. 
“... No student of Eastern affairs can afford to miss this review....” — The Times 


Impartial Independent Non-Party 


Yearly Subscription : £1 10s. (12 issues, post-free) 
(UNESCO coupons accepted) 


Order from: 58 PADDINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 








INDIA QUARTERLY 


A Journal of International Affairs 


Published quarterly by the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, it is devoted 
to the objective study and discussion of current international, political, economic and 
defence problems. India Quarterly is now in its tenth year of publication. 


Annual subscription : 10 rupees or 25s., post free 
World-wide distributors 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Labour Bulletin 


Monthly Publication of the Labour Department, Uttar Pradesh, India 


Special features of the Bulletin : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour ; (2) Special articles on labour 
problems ; (3) Reports on the administration of labour Acts ; (4) Reports on 
statistical inquiries conducted by the Department ; (5) Important decisions 
of Appellate Tribunal, State Industrial Tribunal, Adjudicators and Concili- 
ation Boards. 


Rates of Subscriptions. 8 annas per copy, or 4 rupees (foreign, 5 rupees) for one year. Copies can be 
had from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., Attamapap, India. 


Advertisements. For rates apply to the Editor, Labour Bulletin, P.O. Box No. 220, Kawrpur, India. 














AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a membership of over 
seven thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic phases of social and political ques- 
tions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association as such 
takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of a quarterly 


American Economic Review 


the Proceedings of the annual i a handbook or di y, and occasional monographs on special 
subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $6. 

There are six classes of active membership: annual, $6; family (second member without Review), $1; 
junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3; subscribing, $10 ; contributing, $25 ; life, $100. 

Send for information booklet and address inquiries concerning membership and subscriptions to: 


James Washington Bett, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Economic Association, NoRTHWESTERN University, Evanston, ILLinors 
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The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 
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Single copies : 12s. 6d. (Australian) Annual subscription: 25s. (Australian) 
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The Union's Economy—A Review. . . . Dr, E. H. D. Arnpt 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
77 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption, they represent the genera] agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments ‘n such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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